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“poite convenience of Subscribers residing in remote placés,the weekly numbers are 
for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M 


the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1, 2s. the year. 


ee in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
- Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenaeum Office, London. 
To other Countries, the ae in addition. 


For France, and other Countries not requiring 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT, CHANCERY LANB.} 





eS 
\EOLOGY _—Professor “ANSTED will begin his 
COURSE on WEDNESDAY, the 1)th instant, at Three 
"clock, P.M-, and continue it every "succeeding Monday, Wed- 
nesdas ‘Thursday, and Friday, at the same hour, until its 
conclas ‘i 
la may be had at the Secretary's Omen 
Asyl a nis J. LONS DALE, Principal. 
_King ’s ( ollege. . London, May 5, 1842. 


| NIV E RSITY COLLEGE, London. — The 
U PR OF ESSORSHIP of LATIN will become VACANT at 
the end of the present Session, in consequence of the appoint- 
ment of Professor Key to the sole Head-mastership in the Junior 
school, and tv the chair of Comparative Grammar in the 
Cone Council of the College are desirous of appointing a Pro- 
fasor of Latin, who will enter on the daties of his office in 
by 
arplcations from (¢ sandidates will be received until Wednes- 
the 1st une ne 
day, We brder of the Council, CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec. 
April 30, 1842. 

ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
EXHIBITIONS at She GARDEN.—The first Exhibition 
will take place on SATURDAY, the lith of May : subjects for 
Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday, the Iath of May. or 

at the Garden before half-past Eight o'clock, a.m, on thi e day 

Exhibition. 

othe ry will be opened at One, p.m. Tickets are issued to 
Fellows at this Office, price 5s. each; or at Bn Garden, in the 
afternoon of the days of Exhibition, at 10s, each: but none will 


be issued without an order from a Fellow of ‘the Society. 
2i, Regent-street. 


JN ITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—The 
) SEVENTEENTH pany ERSARY of the BRITISH 
AND FORE IGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION will be held on 

WEDNESDAY, the 18th inst. +» When a Sermon in aid of the 
Fonds of the Sec iety will be preached by the Rev, Cuarces 
WickstTEeD, of Leeds, at the Chapel in Essex-street, Strand. 
Service to commence at Eleven o'clock precise! 

At the close of the Service the Subscribers and Members will 
meet in the Chapel for the transaction of the usual business. 

The Subscribers and Friends will afterwards adjourn to a late 
Breakfast at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. The Chair will be 
taken by Richard Martineau, Esq. at Three o'clock precisely. 

Tickets (for Ladies 5s., and for Gentlemen 6s.) may be had of 
the Stewards and’ Members of the Committee ; at the Office of 
fhe Assoc jiation, 31, St. Swithin's-lane, Lombard-street; and at 
the Tavern. 


ITERARY FUND SOCIETY, for the Protec- 
tion and Reliefof Authors sof genius and. lesaning and their 
ilies who inay be in want or distress. Institu 1790; in- 
eosporated it Roy tn! Charter, 1818. 
pnt «kr Most Gracious Masesty THR QUEEN. 
The ANN VERSaRy DINNER of this orpreation will take 
in Peommecal Hall, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, MAY iL. 
His Royat Hienness PRINCE bent in the Char, 
Stewards. 
The Earl of Arundel and Surrey “John Thomas Hope, Esq. 
Thomas Massa  wanagre Esq. | Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. 
Robert Bell, Es Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bt. M.P. 
Reriah Botiie Nd. as, M.P. = “ a4 K. James, Esq. 
The Marquis of Breadalbane e Lord Visct. Jocelyn, M.P. 
John Ivati Briscoe, Esq. John Mitchell Kemble, , ead 
es wi Brockedon, Esq. F.R.S.} Charles 4 Bisbop H. 
Sir Bb. C. Brodie, Bert Fhe Lord Bishop of (iandamr 
Benj. Bond Cahill Ksa. F.R.S.} J. G, Lockh t, Ksa. 
Thomas Cam The Marguis oF Londonderry 
The Lord Bi = of Chichester oda Longman, Bsa. 3 
The Chisholm Alderman and Sheriff moe 
Duke = of | ‘The Lord Viscount Mahon,M.P. 
Robert Maugham, Esq 
The Rev. HH. Milman 
Ns Moore, Esq. 
- Murchison, Esq. F.R.S., 
Charles Il. Cooke, Esq. 3.8. 


ys 
o Dickinson, — John Mutres, Esq. 
. Dilke, Es The B penis 4 of Normanby 
His ¢ jrace the Archbishop of say Parbury, Esq. 
blin W. Pro ten. Esq. 
The Lord Francis Egerton,M.P. Finn Edmund Reade, Esq. 
Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bt.M.P. Tee Lord Redesdale 
Sie Henry Ellis, The Earl of Ripon 
Patrick !'raser,Eisq. M.D. K.T.S.| Francis Rivington, Esq. 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester) Samuel Rogers, Esq 
and Bristol | Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. 
George Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. _ | The Lord Stanley, M.P. 
G. B. Greenough, Esq. F.R.S. | Se John E. Swinburne, Bart. 
AY Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’ 
Pres. Sharon rurner, ea. 
Royal ( at Phy \1 Benj. Webster, E $4, 
Henry Hallam. Ke | Rev. W.Whewell, Master Trin. 
Philip Hardwicke, 7 R.A. Co 
The Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P.} David Williams Wire. my, 
SirJohu Llobhouse, Bart. M.P.! Geo. William Wood, Esq. M.P. 
Tickets, 20s. each, may be obtained of any Member of the 
Couacil or General & ‘ommittee ; of the Registrars, Treasurers, 
and Auditors; and of the Secre tary, at the Society's Chambers, 


%3,Great Russell-street. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. _ 


Now ONT price as. 
STANDARD TUNING FORK. Each Fork, 
after leaving the hands of the Manufacturer, is ac curately 
adjusted by a scientific process to 512 vibrations per second. For 
the use of Vocalists ned Musical Students generally, but origi- 
nally prepared for the Classes formed on Wilhem’s Method of 
Singing, as adapted to English Use, under the Sanction of the 
Committee of Council of pecetien, by John Hullah, 
Sold only by John W. Parker, (Publisher, by i Wil- 
hem’ 8 Method adapted to English Use,) West Strand, Lor 


COLOSSAL PLATE ELECTRICAL MACHINE, 
M. CLARKE begs to inform the public that 


the above Machine, now exhibiting at the | Poistechnic 
lastitution, and formerly at the C s 
Manufactured by him solely, and that he has an assortment c 
late Klectrical Machines, of various sizes, on a new an ad im- 
proved construction, for Sale, which may be seen at his Shop. 
48, Strand, or daily in operation at the Adelaide Gallery, 























Sir Henry Halfe rd, Bart., 











HE MACREADY TESTIMONIAL.—Those 

who may be desirous of oubocetbiong 8 so. the TESTIMO- 
NIAL about to be presented to Mr. N EADY, ia comme- 
moration of his Services to the Natoma oo are requested 
to send their Subscriptions to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & 
Co., on or before the 30th of May. ‘The work is completed, and 
may t be seen at Mr. B. Smith's, 12, Duke-street, Lincoln's Inn- 
le 





USIC TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, 
thoroughly qualitied, and ace ustomed & to Tuition. Terms 
er Lesson. Address (post paid) to C. F., 4, New London- 

fenchurch-street. 


ADAME ANFOSSI respectfully begs to 
acquaint the Nobility and Gentry. yfbat henceforward 
ms THEORE TICAL and PRACTI CAL TREATISE on the 
RT of Wr, my, only be sheakeod at 1. Albany-street, 
Regent’ s Par r. C. Lonsdale's Circulating Musica i- 
brary, 26, Old Hona- - and at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond-street. 


7 7 Eye 
FREN CH PROTESTANT LADY, of 

rman extraction, and strict moral princieies, wishes 
for an ENGAGEMENT AS GOVEKNESS in a Family of bi 
respectability. She speaks German, Italian, and English od 
ently, and has been long accustomed to teach those languages. 
ina dition to her own, as also most other branches of a libera 
education, Music included. No omection ito young children, 
Satisfactory references given. —Address S -» Foreign Library, 
20, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


OBLEMEN and Gentlemen who are Members 

L ay racumic ASSOCIATION and 

UB, are respectfully jaformen that 

ROOMS at No. 5, CAVENDISH- 

iNeD- The last BN. on the 

Tee Light, with A. — is pute ateey completed. The 

Book is open for Condidates , the Reading Rooms and Chess 
Club. ROBERT J » ONGBOT TOM, Secretary. 


HE ETCHING CLUB EDITION of the 
*DESERTED VILLAGE.’—E. Cuvrron, 26, Holles- 
street, | bas a copy of | the above Work, price Six Guineas. 


1s. 6d. 
street, 
















































HURTON'’s LIBRARY, 26, HoLLEs-sTREET. 
—The whole amount received for Sabscriptions to this 
Library is expended in the purchase of New Publications, Bri- 
tish and Foreign,—the sale of the Duplicates, after they have 
onetbrough the Library, being an ample remuneration to the 
Pivprictor, Saunas ibraries supplied with Du mpuestes. 
Terms—The Year, 4/. 4s., 5/. Ss., or 10d. 10% 


THE CHOICE CABINET OF ALEX, ALLAN, ESQ. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James's-square, on SA'TURD: AY, May li, at One 


ve lock precisely 
MAGNIFICENT and very Valuable COL- 
iS, the property of 


LECTION of ane IENT PAINTIN 
wa, ALEXANDER ALLAN, Esq. Advo te <4 Edinburgh. 
The Collection includes twenty-live Cabinet Pictures from the 
celebrated Collections of M. Vanderpott, aud the Baron Lock- 
horst, of Rotterdam ; and Specimens by the following Masters :— 
Guercino Murillo — Ghisoiti Wildens and Rubens 
Domenic hino Ve anaes z Hobbema uyp 
Veronese Claude Rembrandt Eve néiogen 

Enea Canalctti Pb.Wouvermans Van Ae 

May be viewed Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, on Friday 
preceding, and Catalogues had. 








DR. NEVINSON’S COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 
By Messrs. C BRterin & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
= at, St James * see on FRIDAY, June 3, and following 








One fF — 
Wiis COLLEC" [ION of I TALIAN, FRENCH, 
FLEMISH, and DUTCH PICTURES, made during a 
se es of years by Dr. NEVINSON, and removed from Montugue- 
squ 
( eeettden the Madonna and Child ; Correggio—Susannah and 
the Elders ; Guido—The Rape of Proserpine; Domenichino— 
Jupiter aud Danie, and Helena Forman, by Rube ens—Two by 
Jan stepe 3 ; and Specimens of the following great Masters :— 
Sarto parmigiano Velasquez . V. der Neer 
‘Titian sith edone Murillo V. der Wert! 
Procacciai cs arracci C, Dolce Schalken 
Paduamino Albano Netscher Watteau, 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 











YSONS TOPOGRAPHICAL HIST ORIES 
F THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. 
CORNWALL — Antiquarian and Topographical 


Account of Cornwall, yeh 88 fine engravings, thick 4to. wonrdy, 
lis. 6d. (published at 3/. 15s.) si4 


CUMBERLAND—Antiquarian and Sisaiihte 
cal Account of Cumberland, with 43 very fine ongrorings of 
‘Antlonsrtan Remains, 4to. boards, 12s. (pub. at 32. 3s.) islo 

CHESHIRE—History and Topography of, with 
35 fine engravings, thick 4to. boards, 12s. 6 

DERBYSHIRE —The History, Sepesiniion 


and sateen Aen ount of, with 26 fine engravings, 4to, boards, 
6s. 3l. 108,) 1817 





‘ Now ready. 
ULL’S CIRCULAR for MAY, 
peacainns ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIO 
“d for the use of SUBSCRIBERS to BU LL's LIBRARY, 
It is rata) sent, Gratis nee Post- free, 
BEADING SOCIETIES,’ and CLU 

who ey ny tae - apew the advantageous Bretcen and 

‘Terms on which they can be et reA v4 plied with Bprtrees 

NEW andST ANDARD WORKS, MA ZINES, and REVIE 

they may desire for perusal, which ae sent in any quantity ie 

all parts of England, Scotland. and Ireland. Apply to Mr. Bull, 

English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, four doors 

from Cavendish-square. 








Zales by Auction. 
SOUTUGATE’S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE $ SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on THUR 12, and following ay, 
VALUABLE “COLLECT LON of ENGRAV- 

INGS, DRAWINGS, and PAINTINGS, (many of them 
elegantly framed and fee. including a chvice Selection from 
the Portfolios of a well-known Collector.—The Engravings in- 
clude Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time, after Landseer, by 

Cousins; proof—Lady Gower, after ditto, by ditto, fine proof— 

Trial of ‘Queen Catharine, proof before the letters—Chelsea Pen- 

sioners reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo; Blind 

Fiddler; Cut Finger; and others, after Sir David Wilkie— 

Transfiguration, by Raphael Morghen—The Last Supper, after 

ee ha da Vinci, by Raphael Morghe n—Doctors of the 

Church—St. Cecilia; and nearly the whole of Sharpe's cele- 

— productions ; together with some of the most qvyroved 

Works of Sir Joshua es oe Sir Thos. Lawrence, J 

Turner, Martin, Westall, Burnett, Sir RK. Strange, Raphael 

Morghben, Wille, and other eminent Aatete and Evgravers.— 

The Drawings comprise A Winter Scet ‘Glover, (the only 

Winter Scene the Artist ever did)— Marine’ fiew, by Clayton— 

View on the Sea Coast, by Evans—Landscape, by Turner, of 

Oxford—Fruit Piece, by Miss Lurns, - Birmingham— Lady at 

her Devotious, by Moors; &c. &c.—The Paintings consist of 

Specimens by celebrated Ancient and we Le Masters, English 

and Foreign. Together with a few Books of Prints—lllustra- 

tions to Pennant’s London—Fine Portraits by Revbrohens ; &e. 

Cc. May be viewed, and Catalogues 
*,* Valuations made of Libsaries, Office F arniture, &e. 


THE VERY CHOICE COLLECTION 
OF MODERN PICTURES OF JOHN TURNER, ESQ. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Boom, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, May 13t 13 
HE small and very select COLLECTION of 
PICTURES.—the Works of the most celebrated Modern 
British Artists, —collecte 34 
JOHN TURNER, Ese int 
(and removed from his late residence, Clapham Common); 
Comprisi the Rabbit on the Wall, the much-sdmired work 
of Sir Davi 1 and 
Cupid, a beautiful work of the late W. Hilton ornit 
Star, a highly Reetionl design by Howard, R.A.—A most capita 
and important Work of Morland—Richard and Saladin, and two 
ethers, by Cooper, R.A—Three Rae subjects of Rustic 
Figures, by Witherington ; and some of the happiest efforts of 
E. Cooper 


the following talente: Artists :— 
Ww Stark Good 
Se bothy 3 Wilson 
ell Cooke ayer. 


arde 
A Lin 
The Collection may be viewed three days proevdine, and 








Burnet 














































LYSONS’ aioe Britarnia ; or, Topographical 
and Historieat Account of Redfordshire, Berkshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Cambridgeshire, Chesh hire, Cornwall, Camberland, 
Derbyshite, and Devonshirs, fine impressions of the plates, 10 
vols. in 6, 4t¢. half-bound in yussia, marbled leaves, 4l, c & 

isto, &c. 

LYSONS’ Eavitona st London, being an accurate 
Account of the &c. within 12 miles of that 
capital, with the bee entary Parishes, 5 vols. do. ee: 
numerous plates, 3s. ——— at bol, Tae.) &e. 
Genuine and original copies from the war eh of the late 

Mr, Cadell, No pérson has ever offered these sdatirebie his- 

toric al works so low in price as the above. 


REES’S CYCLOPAZDIA; or, Dictionary of 
Arts, Science, and Literature, 45 vols. ito. half-bound in russia 
(of which 6 vols, are plates), costs | imoepqsons, fine, neat, strong- 
bound copy, only Til. lés. (cost I 


A Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books, 
selected from an extensive Stock (priced extremely low), 
published (cr ase) every month, may be had (post free) b: 
entlemen -sending their address to G, WILLIS, GREAT 
fi 1AZZA, COVENT-GAKDEN 


ITANNIA.. LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Prinees-street, Bank, London. 
is | is ed by a special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. and is so 10 constituied as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than can be ob- 
tained in other Offices. The decided superiority of its plan, and 
its claim to public preference and support, have beeu prove 
incontestably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 
Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium, foran Assurance of 
___ 100, for Whole Term of Life. 
Annual Premium payable durin 
Age.| ist Five rod Five | 3rd Five = Five 
years. years. ars. of life. 
20 }£1 1 ‘ rt $8 £101 eo" £2.38 
w 6 1 2 Ww 7 4 2 7 6 
40 limsi 2 aa| oe 373 434 
50 2146 7/ 39 4/145 513 6 3 4137 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Direc tor. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


‘CO’ 'TISH UNION INSURANCE COM. 
PANY.—Chief London Office, 419, West Strand. 
ipstiiated | wat and incorporated ‘by Royal Charter. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. —'The Directors have been enabled, 
in Coneguenes ‘of the care exercised in the admission of 
Lives, to m itions for the last seven years averaging ne 
less Gan ivestion i per cent. on the sums insured For example: 
the additions made to Policies of 1000/. each, vary from 133/. 7s. Gd. 
to 148. 17s. 6d. according to the age at entry—a result, it is be- 
lieved, far more favourable te the a ared than an other Cam- 
| al has hitherto accomplished, when the LOW RATES of 

remium charged by the Corporation are ly into con- 
sideration. 

A printed fiatempent, containing full particulars of this large 
Bonus, may be had on application to the Secretary. 

The next ain of aK fe Profits will take place in December, 
1846, being an interval of Ave years; and persons entering before 
the ist of August next, will enjo Ky 2 year's additional rating, 
and rank at next division of profits fur five complete years 

Forms of Nope Ki King Willlans be had at nw — Ko. 449, West 
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Lowther Arcade, 
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Catalogues 


illiam-st 
GiSEE, OS He, sets SMITH, Secretary. 
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A-™ S LIE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
enenaaat by special Act of Parliament. 
‘Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, ae 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chai 
William Banbury, Esq. John fumphery, Bsa. Ald.M.P. 

Harry Barrett, 1. Rupert Ingleby b 

Edward Bates. “* Thomas Rely in Alderman 

Thomas ©: amplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pile her. esq. 

James Clift, Es Lewis Pocock, 

Consulting yo ‘uary—Professor Hall, of King’ sc ‘ollege. 
Low rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company’ s Income of upwards of 
50,0001. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other avai able 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
-* lities of the Company. 

he Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby in etfect. giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodic al division of profits. 








nnual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For Five Years.| For Seven Years. Term, of i ife. 
25 £1 0 3 fl 07 £1 
30 | 1 110 - ) 119 0 
45 197 110 9 Bes, 
50 116 11 119 0 319 3 
60 310 5 315 6 010 





In Assurances for advances of money,.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least_ present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Li iberal C ommission to Solicitors and Agents. 













r r + 
NI TED KIN GDOM LIFE ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents, 
Ear! of Errol ; Earl Som 
Karl of Courto Lord Visec cont Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbur Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Ear! of Stair 
Directors—James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
H. De Castro, Esq. ,Devuty Chairman. 
‘sq. \¥ harles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarn *. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq. Resident. pA. Ritchie, Esq. 
E. L ner "Boyd, Ksq. Assistant | William Railton, Esq. 
Residen F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles ‘Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—Frederic ¥ Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Joint Stoc k Company, established by ‘Act of Parliament, 
without limited responsibility, affords the most perfect security 
in an ample paid-up capital, and in the great success which has 
attended it, since its commencement in 1834, and the large accu- 
moulation of Premiums which has taken place. 

On the Ist July, 1841, the Company, at their General Meeting, 
declared an addition of one half to the sums paid by the Stock- 
holders, and appropriated to these holding Assurances at the 
partic ipating rate, per cent. per annum, from the dates of 
their policies, so tha at the addition to a policy for 1,000/., in force 
for the previous five years, has heen 100/., making it in all 1,100/. 
‘The Premiums payable to the Company ‘are, nevertheless, very 
moderate, and only one half of them, when an Insurance is for 
life, need be paid for the tirst tive years after the date of the 

policy ; the other half, subse ttothe payment of intere sta 

per cent. annually, to be deducted at death, or ¢ ff at 
venience. by this arrangement, it becomes eas Tor p 
moderate income to secure a provision for his fatally ; ; and the 
policy may be relinquished on the acquisition of a fortune, 
within the five years, the Assured b ing yes only one half ofthe 
Premiunis instead of the whole, ace ording ) the usual practice 

‘Tl bus a person of 25 years ol Yims y, by Jr annual payment of 
28l. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, and afterwards of the tull 
Premium, 57/. 12s. 6d., secure to his widow and children at his 
death payment of no jess than 3,0001., subject only to the deduc- 
tion of l44/. 13s. 3d., being the amount of Premiums unpaid. 
person requiring a temporary advance of money may also. in 
terms of this arrangement, should he within five years re linquish 
the Policy of Assi e by means of which he bas obtained the 
advance, give it up on payment merely of one half of the Pre- 
miums i ad of the whole, according to the usage of most 


Samuel Anderson 






















es afforded by this Company, in these and other 
respects, ves such, that it really appears to be a moral duty in 
every parent who is not possessed of a fortune, but of an in- 
come, however moderate, to insure his Life for a sum which 
may yield a comfortable provision to his family. 

ates of Premiums. 





Age? 25 > W ithout Profits, £118 5 With Profits, £2 2 20 per cent. 
2 310 o oe 2 do. 

. o ee ee 219 1 oe ee 3 4 do. 

-- 50 ee oe 460 ee ee 4 10 7 do. 

es 60 - ee 615 3 o ee 617 9 do, 


Every information will be afforded on application to the Re- 
sident Directors, Edward «iy Ly and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
of No. 8, Waterloo- = ace, Pall Tall. Li ondon. 

Inverness-shire 


By the Rev. JAMES 8, M. 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Dowazer, and Perpetual 
Brighton. 

Rivingtons, St. Panl’s Churchyard, 

& Bradtate, kdinburgh; Smith, 

in Bri. bton. 








late M.P. 
ANDERSON, M.A. 


Queen, Chaplain to tue Queen 
Curate of St. George's Chapel, 


all 8v0. price 


EMOIR of the C Bite ss ot 





and Water!oo-place; Bell 
Inverness ; and the Booksellers 
Just imported. 
18vo. cloth price 24s., illustrated with 4 Maps, 
DESC RIPTIVE "ACCOUNT of ASAM, 
with a Sketch of the Local Geography, and a concise 
History of the Tea Plant of Anam 3 ; towhich is added, a short 
Account of the Neighbouri Tribes, their History, Manners, 
and Customs. By WILLIAM KOBINSUN, Gawhatti, Govern- 
ment Seminary. 
Thompson’s English and Oordoo Dictionary, for 
the use of Schools. 12mo. ~ boards, 7s. 3d. 





The Bengal Disetecy no Fourth Quarterly Re- 


gister for the Year 1841. Be. 














a Army List, corrected to Oct. 1841. 
3s. Ed. 
Sporting Magazine, for Noy. 1841. 
2s. 6d 
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REVIEWS 





CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION. 

First Report of the Commissioners. Appendix 

to Report. Presented by Her Majesty’s Com- 

mand to both Houses of Parliament. 
Tuts Report, with the Appendix, contains more 
than 2000 folio pages, and relates exclusively 
to Mines. The investigation supplies most im- 
portant information as to the condition of our 
industrial economy, without which our know- 
ledge was necessarily imperfect; and apart from 
which, no comprehensive estimate could be 
made of the actual or relative condition of labour 
in this country. The philanthropist and the 
economist are alike indebted to Lord Ashley 
for this necessary completion of that benevolent 
design, of which the Factory Act was the begin- 
ning—a beginning albeit at the wrong end, as 
these Reports on Collieries will abundantly 
testify. The express objects of the investigation, 
according to the terms of the royal commission, 
were—‘‘to collect information as to the ages 
at which the objects of it are employed, the 
number of hours they are engaged in work, the 
time allowed each day for meals; as to their 
actual state, condition, and treatment ; and as to 
the effects of such employment, both with re- 
gard to their morals and their bodily health.” 
A wider latitude of inquiry has however been 
taken, and the entire field of mineral industry, 
its condition, and some of its remedies, have 
been explored and discussed. 

To Mr. Thomas Tooke, the author of the work 
on Prices, —to Dr. South wood Smith,— Mr. Leon- 


ard Horner, and Mr. Robert Saunders, the Fac- | 


tory Inspectors, the commission intrusted the duty 
of reporting finally to the Queen. They consti- 
tuted, with the aid of Mr. J. Fletcher, as Secretary, 
aCentral Board. Contrary to the usual practice, 


the power of sclecting their own assistant com- | 


missioners was not given to the Central Board, 
but reserved by the Secretary of State, who 
appointed several gentlemen to execute the local 
investigation in different districts, and whose 
Reports are separately published. As the duty 
of investigating the different varicties of mines, 
(especially those least easy of access and most 
needing investigation,) together with that of the 
moral condition and educational acquirements of 
the mineral community, required a combination 
of qualities in the inspector, not always possessed 
hy the objects of government patronage, a marked 
difference exists amongst the Reports of the 
visiting Commissioners. As it is our object 
to give a catholic and condensed view of the 
‘usject, for the purpose of information rather 
than of criticism, we shall dispense with any- 
th'ng like a formal analysis of a mass of reports 
and evidence, spreading over two thousand folio 
pages, extracting merely the pith of the matter, 
where we can best find it. 

The inquiry was two-fold, viz. physical and 
moral. In order to comprehend the physical 
part of the subject, some knowledge is requisite 
of the character and of the general management 
of mines, and the mode of working out the coal. 
Northumberland and Yorkshire exhibit nearly 
all the different varieties in working coal pits, 
and to the Reports on these districts (the most 
important in England) we shall first refer. 

In his Report on the Durham coal field, Dr. 
Mitchell compares a colliery to an old-fashioned 
window-frame, of which the bars represent the 
galleries excavated from the coal, and the small 
glass panes the parallelograms of solid coal, 
Which remain till the field has been entirely 
intersected by the galleries or roads; and then 
as much of the remaining masses of coal is 


“robbed” (to use a technical term) as prudence 
permits. The general aspect of a coal-pit is 
thus described by Mr. Jelinger Symons, in his 
Yorkshire Report :— 

“Tt is difficult to describe the impression of dark 
confinement and damp discomfort conveyed by a 
colliery, at first sight. The springs which generally 
ooze through the best cased shafts, trickle down its 
sides, and keep up a perpetual drizzle below. The 
chamber or area at the bottom of the shaft is almost 
always sloppy and muddy, and the escape from it 
consists in a labyrinth of black passages, often not 
three by four feet square, and seldom exceeding five 
by six. As you proceed the dampness decreases, 
and the subterraneous smell increases. Still these 
unpleasant sensations rapidly depart, even on a very 
slight familiarity with the scene.” 

There are, it appears, great varieties and 
degrees of discomfort in collieries, according to 
the thickness of the seams and height of the 
passages, as well as the nature of the manage- 
ment as respects drainage and ventilation. The | 





large and well managed collieries in most dis- | 
tricts seem to form the exception rather than the 
rule. In East Scotland, says Mr. Franks— 

“Few of the mines exceed the depth of 100 
fathoms. They are descended by shafts, by trap and 
turnpike stairs, and, in some instances, by inclines. 
The roads are most commonly wet, but in some 
places so much so as to come up to the ancles; and 
where the roofs are soft, the drippy and slushy state 
of the entire chamber is such that none can be said 
to work in it in a dry condition, and the coarse ap- | 
parel the labour requires absorbs so much of the 
drainage of water as to keep the workmen as tho- 
roughly saturated as if they were working continually | 
in water.” 

In Durham and Northumberland the coal | 
runs thick, and there Dr. Mitchell says— 

“ The mines for the most part are dry, but there 
The roads and excavations in the | 





| are exceptions. 

pits are sufficiently spacious to allow room for work- 
| ing. There is this most decided advantage in the 
whole of this district, that the seams are not uncom- 
fortably thin.” 

In Cumberland and the extreme south of | 
| Yorkshire, and nearly all the Midland districts, 

the seams generally run from five to ten feet in | 
| thickness, and in these, few of the hardships and 
| horrors prevail, of which we are about to cull a 
| few graphic sketches from the thin seam districts 
| in the west of Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c. Mr. 
Kennedy, reporting on the latter county, speaks 
of water pouring out of the roof in torrents. 
Margaret Wiustanley, one out of numbers of 
his witnesses, states— 

“The place I work in is very wet; the water is 
half a yard deep in some places. My husband has 
worked in wet places for ma.y a year; sometimes 
he has worked in water up to his knees, and does 
now where he is at work. When I am drawing for 
him my clothes are all wet through.” 

In the neighbourhood of Halifax, Mr. Scriven 
thus describes the kind of place in which chil- 
dren are employed, at ages, be it remembered, 
when the law deems them too young to endure 
the confinement of factories, namely, at six, 
seven, and eight years old :— 

“In the Booth Town Pit, in which Patience Ker- 
shaw hurried 11 corvesa day, I walked, crept, and rode 
1,800 yards to one of the nearest ‘ faces; the most 
distant was 200 further: the bottom or floor of this 
gate was every here and there three or four inches | 
deep in water, and muddy throughout. The Swan 
Bank Pit, to which I was accompanied by Dr. Smith 
and Mr. Saunders, was almost as bad, and more re- 
sembled a city drain than anything else. In some 
of them I have had to creep upon my hands and 
knees the whole distance, the height being barely 
twenty inches, and then have gone still lower upon 
my breast, and crawled like a turtle to get up to the 
headings.” 

A very favourable account is given by Mr. 
Fletcher of the larger collieries near Oldham, 
by Dr. Mitchell of those in the Midland counties, 











| the east (magnetic). 


by Mr. Jones of those in Monmouthshire, and by 
Mr. Wood of the few superior collieries he visited 
in Yorkshire; but it appears, from a mass of 
evidence, indisputable, that in great numbers of 
the smaller collieries the children are kept work- 
ing in water and mud often up to their ankles, 
and where the height of the passages they have 
to traverse varies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches! 

The work in a colliery is divisible, first into 
that of getting or hewing the coal, and secondly 
of conveying it from where it got to the pit’s 
mouth. In the former, adults, and in the latter, 
children, appear to be almost exclusively em- 
ployed. 

The nature of the employment of the children 
will be best understood by explaining, first, the 
mode in which the coal is worked out :— 

* Coal lies in an inclined plane, of which the in- 
clination downwards, called in Yorkshire ‘the dip,* 
is about one in eleven yards, and generally towards 
At the lowest point in the field 


| to be worked is sunk the engine-shaft for pumping 
| the water out of the pit; a few yards higher up the 


coal-bed is sunk the working-shaft for drawing the 
coal. From the bottom of each of these shafts roads 
or galleries are driven parallel to each other, and 
nearly, but not quite, at right angles to the dip of 
the coal, so that each may rise gently from the shafts. 
The gallery from the engine-shaft is for the convey- 
ance of water, and is called the water-level. The 
gallery from the working-shaft is for the conveyance 
of coal, and is called the main-road, or working-level.” 

The modes of working out the coal vary ac- 
cording to the dip of the seam, its thickness, and 
the custom of the district. In all cases there are 
side passages cut up to the bank or face where 
the coal is hewn. 

The principle of ventilation for expelling the 
noxious gases is essentially similar in all col- 
lieries. It is thus pithily stated by Mr. Fletcher: 

“ Each colliery has two or more shafts, perhaps 
twenty yards from each other; one, the downcast 
pit, sunk towards the dip of the strata, for the air to 
descend, and the other, the upeast pit, towards their 
rise, for it to return to the surface. The current is 
generally quickened by a furnace in the upeast shaft, 
which, rapidly drawing off the air in the passages 
below, brings a brisk current through the whole dis- 
tance from the downcast pit, however great that dis- 
tance, by its purposed tortuousness, may have been 
made.” 

Mr. Leifchild, with the assistance of Mr. 
Buddle, has given a very elaborate and accurate 
description of the Newcastle mode of ventilation ; 
but to his Report we must refer our readers, for 
the best analysis would not do justice to its 
merits. Of the gases in coal pits, the following 
account is given by Mr. Leifchild :— 

“The chief component part of inflammable pit- 
gases is carburetted hydrogen gas, mixed with unequal 
quantities of olefiant, carbonic acid, and nitrogen, 
&c., gases. They exhibit a very different degree of 
inflammability, when mixed with atmospheric air, ac- 
cording to the different proportions they contain of 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, and olefiant gases. The first 
two gases diminish, the last increases their inflamma- 
bility. The larger the amount of atmospheric air with 
whichthey can be mixed without losing their detonating 
power, the more dangerous are the explosive mix- 
tures formed by them in coal-mines. Sir Humphry 
Davy found the most readily explosive mixture of 
fire-damp with common air, to be one measure of the 
inflammable gas to seven or eight of air. The agent 
of the ventilation is the difference between the weights 


| of two columns of air, one of which is at the natural 


temperature, and the other rarefied by the heat of 
the furnace. The degree of rarefaction being pro- 
portionate to the heat, it follows that, ce/eris paribus, 
the efficiency of the ventilation is proportionate to the 
heat of the upcast shaft; which heat is very variable 
in different collieries. The ventilating furnace natu- 
rally puts the current of air in motion in the straightest 


| possible direction, and therefore to direct this current 


into the various intricacies of the workings, stoppings 
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of brick or stone are used in the ‘dead’ passages, and | Report from one among scores of these children : 


doors in those passages used for the transit of coals.” 


This leads us to the occupation in which the 
youngest children are employed, and the results 
of the practice. Mr. Symons says, 

“As the air invariably takes the shortest course, 
not a breath of it would pass up the board-gates 
or visit a single bank-face, were the doors left open so 
as to allow it to pass straight back to the upcast shaft. 
The ventilation depends entirely on the trap-doors 
being kept shut, and on their being properly closed 
immediately after the carriages conveying the coal 
have passed them. The youngest children in the 
mines are intrusted with this important office! ‘They 
are called trappers. ‘Their duty consists in sitting 
in a little hole, scooped out for them in the side of 
the gates behind each door, where they sit with a 
string in their hands attached to the door, and pull it 
open the moment they hear the corves (i. e. carriages 
for conveying the coal) at hand, and the moment it 
has past, they let the door fall to, which it does of 
its own weight. If anything impedes the shutting of 
the door they remove it, or, if unable to do so, run 
to the nearest man to get him to do it for them. The 
ages of these children vary from 6} to 10 years old ; 
few come before they are nearly 7, and few remain 
longer than 9. There is no hard work for these 
children to do,—nothing can be easier; but it is a 
most painful thing to contemplate the dull dungeon- 
like life these little creatures are doomed to spend ; 
a life, for the most part, passed in solitude, damp, 
and darkness. ‘They are allowed no light ; but some- 
times a good-natured collier will bestow a little bit of 
candle on them asatreat. On one occasion, as I 
was passing a little trapper, he begged me for a little 
grease from my candle. I found that the poor child 
had scooped out a hole in a great stone, and having 
obtained a wick, had manufactured a rude sort of 
lamp ; and that he kept it going as well as he could 
by begging contributions of melted tallow from the 
candles of any Samaritan passers by. ‘To be in the 
dark, in fact, seemed to be the great grievance with 
all of them. Occasionally they are so posted as to 
be near the shaft, where they can sometimes run and 
enliven themselves with a view of the coryes going 
up with the coals, or, perhaps, ogcasionallyywith- a 
hird’s-eye peep at the daylight ‘itself, their main 
amusement is that, however, of seeing the: eorves 
pass along the gates at their posts.” 


The following is the evidence given in the same 
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—‘ I've no time to play; I never see daylight all 
the week in winter, except I look up the pit- 
shaft, and then it looks about halfa yard wide.” 
Another (aged 7) says, “I stop twelve hours in 
the pit; J never see daylight now except on Sun- 
days ; they don’t ill-use or beat me: I fell asleep 
one day, and a corve ran over my leg and made 
it smart; they’d squeeze me against the door 
if I fall to sleep again.” Mr. Leifchild also 
says, as regards the Northumberland pits, “ ‘The 
youngest children in the mine are the door- 
keepers or trappers. * * The diminutiveness of 
some of them was remarkable. That children 
of five years of age should ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, be engaged in pits would have ap- 
peared incredible, but for the respectability of 
the informants.”’ Mr. Elliott, a viewer, confirms 
these facts. “The perpetual recurrence of the 
vacant stare, or the heedless ‘I don’t know,’ 
(adds Mr. Leifchild) in answer to varied and 
reiterated questions, were sufficient symptoms of 
morbid condition.” An instance is given in the 
evidence of Joseph Reel, No. 36, examined by 
Mr. Leifchild, of a child having got into its 
wrong relay, and being kept, literally, for forty- 
eight hours in unceasing attendance at its 
door! ‘To incarcerate an infant of from five to 
eight years of age, in a dark, damp, confined 
space, during the whole daylight of its life, is 
alone a cruelty which admits of no sort of 
palliation ; but when we find that the cupidity 
of employers is such, that they intrust the lives 
of a whole community of people to the vigilance 
of these wretched and weary children, we are at 
a loss where to turn for parallel instances of mis- 
conduct. On the 19th of April last year occurred 
that dreadful explosion in Willington colliery, near 
Newcastle, whereby thirty-two persons lost their 
lives. In the evidence taken by Mr. Leifchild, 
(who immediately descended the pit) from the 
viewer, it is stated, “The cause of this dreadful 
accident, ‘so destructive Both of life and property, 
is supposed to have been the gross negligence of 
Cooper [a child of nine years old], he having 
left his door open, by which the current of air 
would cease to ventilate both the holing and the 
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stopt, they would have been wholly unable to move. | straight forward is free from constraint ; and I have 
I have seen them assist in filling and riddling when | no doubt, when done in moderation, as Mr. Ellis, the | seldom continued above 10 or 11 hours, that, 
out of breath, with their journey to the bank face ; | 8¢™gcon, states, that ‘hurrying expands the chest, and | however, being the usual term of work. They 
and I have seen them also cheerfully and merrily | produces robustness and strength.” But Iam equally | begin this species of work there at 10 or 11 years, 


performing each branch of their work under more | ¢o"fident that instances are very numerous in which | hyt often earlier. 
I do not think their em. | }¢ is prolonged oppressively and made inj 
health.” * 


favourable circumstances. 
ployment necessarily hurtful: on the contrary, Iam 
certain the exercise itself is beneficial, and the mode 
in which the power of the body is applied in pushing 


urious to 
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board, but would, instead, flow straight down 
the board through the door left open by Cooper 
into the main winning headways.—The fact of 
the body of Cooper being found away from his 
own door, and with that of Pearson (another 
trapper), where it is almost impossible he could 
have been carried by the force of the explosion 
naturally leads a person, conversant with mining 
affairs, to conjecture, that he had left his door open 
to come and play with Pearson.” The “ gross 
negligence” of the child of nine years old, who 
left a dark hole to go and play with another 
child, is the exclusive theme of the “ Viewer’s” 
wonderment! Did it never strike him that 
there was something infinitely worse than “ gross 
negligence” on the part of those who placed the 
child there, and committed the lives of others to 
his keeping? 

“This occupation (says Mr. Kennedy) is one of 
the most pitiable in a coal-pit, from its extreme mo 
notony.” 

The chief employment of children in coal pits 
is that called * putting” in the North, and 
“hurrying” in Yorkshire. It consists in con- 
veying the coal from the heading, or bank face, 
where it is hewn, down along the roads to the 
bottom of the shaft. Itis performed by loading 
small waggons, called corves, (from corf, basket) 
with the coals, and pushing them along a tram- 
way. In the very large coal pits, where the 
seam exceeds five feet in thickness, it is usual to 
have a horse road, into which the side, or board 
gates (i. e. galleries) open, and the distance of 
putting or hurrying is hereby lessened. From 
fifteen to twenty-five of these corves are gene- 
rally loaded and conveyed in a day; and they 
weigh in the Yorkshire thick coal pits from 6 to 
10 ewt., and in those of Northumberland about 
the same. In well regulated pits, where the 
roads are tolerably high, the physical condition 
of the children is far from a subject of lamenta- 
tion; passages like the following, in Dr. Mit- 
chell’s Report on Shropshire, frequently occur: 
“The boys in the pit were lively, cheerful, and 
playful, and seemed to consider their work to be 
no hardship.” Mr. Symons considers hurrying 
“a healthful gymnastic exercise,” where the work 


is not protracted beyond eight 
or nine hours, where the tram- 
ways are kept in repair, the 
air free from foulness, and 
where the collier, for whom 
the child hurries, is of a kindly 
disposition. 

“TI am, however, (Mr. Sy- 
mons adds) persuaded, that 
much suffering and overworking 
of children will continue to occur 
so long as the amount, duration, 
and nature of their work be left 
to the uncontrolled will of the 
colliers. In respect to age, in 
respect to severity of work, and 
in respect to its duration, the 
children in mines are at the 
entire mercy of the individual 
workmen who hire them: ¢heir 
lot is dependent on the chance of 
his humanity or the impulses of 
his avarice. I have seen chil- 
dren hurrying corves in places 
where, when stopt, it required 
my whole strength to move 
them, andat which, ifthe children 


Hurrying in Yorkshire, it seems, is very 


Mr. Leifchild gives a far less 
favourable account of “putting” in Northum- 


berland :— 





* In the above sketch (the production of Mr.J.R. Scriven) | In other respects it is, we belicye, @ faithful representation 


the corf is somewhat too large in proportion to the children. | of the nature of the work. 
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« With ‘ skinned backs,’ ‘wrenches,’ &c., the put- 
ters declared that they had been very frequently 
troubled ; and when some of them averred that the 
severity of their labour was such that théy would 
willingly suffer a proportionate diminution of wages 
to secure a limitation of the hours of work, there 
could be no doubt of the intensity of their feelings 
and the sincerity of their descriptions, * * In en- 
deavours temporarily to increase his earnings, the 
putter is frequently regardless of fatigue, and, were 
he permitted, would ofttimes only terminate his toil 
by entire physical exhaustion.” 

“Instances are cited where children have been 
kept for thirty-six hours consecutively at work! 

If Yorkshire and Lancashire present few in- 
stances of prolonged labour, an abuse of a still 
worse character prevails there, from which North- 
unberland is free: we allude to the employment 
of females. Mr. Symons says— 

“Girls regularly perform all the various offices of 
trapping, hurrying, filling, riddling, topping, and occa- 
sionally getting (coal): just as they are performed by 
boys. The practice of employing females in coal-pits 
is flagrantly disgraceful to a Christian as well as toa 
civilized country. On descending Messrs. Hopwood’s 
pit at Barnsley, I found assembled round the fire a 
group of men, boys, and girls,some of whom were of 
the age of puberty, the girls as well as the boys stark 
naked down to the waist, their hair bound up with a 
tight cap, and trousers supported by their hips.” 

We extract the following from the evidence 
of one of them, aged 17 years :— 

“T have to hurry myself. I have hurried by my- 
self going fast on three years. Before then, I had 
my sister to hurry with me. I have to hurry up hill 
with the loaded corves, quite as much up as down, 
but net many have to hurry up hill with the loaded 
corves. When I riddle I hold the riddle, and have 
to shake the slack out of it, and then I throw the 
rest into the corf. We always hurry in trowsers as 
you saw us to-day when you were in the pit. Gener- 
ally I work naked down to the waist like the rest. 
It is harder work than we ought to doa deal. I have 
been lamed in my ankle, and strained in my back ; it 
caused a great lump to rise in my ankle bone once.” 

In one of these collieries, at Barnsley, where 
the coal is 9 feet thick, a girl of 18, (Eliza 
Eggley) was found hurrying corves, weighing 
12} ewt. when loaded, and filling them with 
coals at the bank face of immense weight. She | 
had to hurry 16 of these full corves a day and | 
back, a distance of 150 yards each way, and also 
help in filling them. 
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it before them; they adopt then either of the 
two following methods, and are generally ac- 
coutred so as to adopt either at pleasure: the 
first is to crawl behind the corve on all fours, 
and push it with their heads, to which a pad is 
usually attached to prevent their heads from 
being too much wounded, though it seldom pre- 
vents their being bald and sore. The other 
method is to draw the corves after them :— 

* A broad belt is buckled round their waist, to the 
front of which a chain is fastened, which, when they 
go down on all-fours, is passed between their legs and 
attached to the corve, which they draw after them, 
thus harnessed to it, like animals, This is extremely 
hard work.” 

Nor is this any exceptional case. Messrs. 
Kennedy, Symons, Fletcher, and Scriven all 
bear testimony to its habitual adoption in the 
thinnest seams: and it is a practice far from un- 
known in parts of Derbyshire, Shropshire, Glou- 
cestershire, South Wales, and extensively in 
East Scotland. 

“ The drawer (says Mr. Kennedy, in South Lan- 
cashire) is in this case harnessed by means of a chain 
attached to the slid, the other end of the chain passes 
between his legs, and fastens in front to a belt round 
the waist. When thus harnessed, and moving along 
on his hands and feet, the drawer drags after him the 
loaded basket.” 

“ Returning (says Mr. Fletcher, in West Lanca- 
shire) with his tubs empty, he leaves the mainway, 








In other parts of Yorkshire, and in Lanca- 


We must find room here for one or two ex- 


shire, where the thinness of the seam makes the | tracts from the evidence given by these girls and 


heat oppressive, it appears that— 

“The system is even more indecent ; for though 
the girls are clothed, at least three-fourths of the men 
for whom they hurry work stark naked, or with a 
flannel waistcoat only, and in this state they assist 
one another to fill the corves 18 or 20 times a-day. 
I have seen this done myself, not once or twice, 
but frequently. Neither do the girls or the men 
attempt to gainsay the fact. * * Under no conceiv- 
able circumstances is any one sort of employment in 
collieries proper for females. From the guarded 
evidence of Mr. Clarke, (a large employer of females) 
who states that it is ‘not suitable work for girls,*to the 
indignant resolution of the collected body of the col- 
liers themselves, that it is a ‘scandalous practice,’ I 
found scarcely an exception to the general reproba- 
tion of this revolting system.” 

Far more revolting degradation prevails in 
the thinner coal beds. These vary in thickness 
from 10 to 36 inches, and some of the most 
valuable coal often averages about 18 inches. 
It is of course a matter of economy to make 
the gates or roads as low as possible, as all 
that is excavated above or below the coal is a 
loss to the owner. Consequently the main roads 
in these pits seldom exceed a yard, and most of 
them are under 30 inches in height; in some, the 
entire height does not exceed two feet. In these 
very low gates, it is impossible for the children 
to pass along in the usual way, by placing their 
hands on the top rail of the corve and pushing 
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| women themselves :— 

Betty Harris, Drawer at Mr. Knowles’s, Little 
Bolton, examined by Mr. Kennedy, Feb. 4, 1841: 

“TI was married at 23, and went into a colliery 
when I was. married.. I used to weave when about 
12 years old; I can neither read nor write. I work 
for Andrew Knowles, of Little Bolton, and make 
sometimes 7s. a week, sometimes not so much. I 
am a drawer, and work from six o’clock in the morn- 
ing to six at night. Stop about an hour at noon to 
eat my dinner; have bread and butter for dinner: I 
get no drink: - I have two children, but they are too 
young to work. I worked at drawing when I was 
in the family way. I know a woman who has gone 
home and waghed herself, taken to her hed, been de- 
livered of a child, and gone to work again under the 
week. J have a Ielt round my waist, and a chain 
passing between my legs, and I go on my hands and 
feet. The road is very steep, and we have to hold 
by a rope; and when there is no rope, by anything 
we can catch hold of. There are six women and 
about six boys and girls in the pit I work in: it is 
very hard work for a woman. The pit is very wet 
where I work, and the water comes over our clog- 
tops always, and I have seen it up to my thighs: it 
rains in at the roof terribly: my clothes are wet 
through almost all day long.” 

Patience Kershaw examined by Mr. Scriven: 

“T wear a belt and chain at the workings to get the 
corves out. V'he getfers are naked, except their caps ; 
they pull off all their clothes. 1 see them at work 
when I go up. They sometimes beat me, if I am 
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first with one, and then with the other tub, to get 
them loaded, dragging them up the ‘ broo’ by his belt 
and chain, the latter of which he now passes between 
his legs, so as to pull, face foremost, on all fours. In 
the thin seams this labour has to be performed in 
* bays,’ leading from the place of getting to the main 
ways, of scarcely more than twenty inches in height ; 
and in main ways of only two feet six inches and 
three feet high, for the seam itself will be only 
eighteen inches thick.” 

Sufficiently revolting is it to find boys thus 
treated in any department of labour in England, 
but how shall we find terms in which to depre- 
cate the brutality of subjecting females to similar 
degradation! And yet such appears to be equally 
the practice with both sexes. 

“Girls (says Mr. Scriven) from five to eighteen 
perform all the work of boys. ‘There is no distinction 
whatever in their coming up the shaft or going down 
—in the mode of hurrying or thrusting—in the 
weights of corves, or in the distances they are hurried 
—in wages or dress. Indeed it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish, either in the darkness of the gates in which 
they labour, or in the cabins before the broad light 
of day, an atom of difference between one sex and 
the other.” 

We annex a sketch, which we have copied 
with some slight reduction of the size of the 
corf, from one inserted in the Report of Mr. S. 
Scriven, who inspected the Halifax and Bradford 





districts, where the same system prevails. 





not quick enough, with their hands; they strike me 
upon my back. The boys take liberties with me 
sometimes ; they pull me about; I am the only girl 
in the pit. There are 20 boysand 15 men. All the 
men are naked. I would rather work in the mill 
than in the coal-pit.” 

Joseph Wilson examined by Mr. Fellows, in 
Derbyshire :— 

“Is twelve years old; has worked three years in 
a pit; he now goes with the ass, and wears the belt ; 
has done so a year; the belt hurts him; he has 
sometimes pulled till his hips have hurt him, so that 
he has not known what to do with himself; for whole 
days he works from five to eight or nine; three- 
quarter days from five to six ; half days from five to 
three; half an hour for dinner, on whole days only ; 
it is hot; they soon sweat. ‘The corporal and loaders 
often beat him; the corporal uses a stick as thick as 
his wrist ; the loaders have often pulled a handful of 
hair from his head.” 

Such are ordinary practices prevailing just 
beneath the surface of a country where Chris- 
| tian sympathies and sensibilities are so delicate 
and intense, that not only do they roam over 
the globe in search of objects for philanthropy, 
but evoke fervour of compassion for the a 
of Sunday Coachmen and Sabbath Shavers. It 
is due to the Yorkshire coal-owners to state, 
that, as a body, they deprecate the employment 
of females in pits. The system is stated to be 





maintained by the cupidity and ignorance of the 
| parents, who, in their turn, charge it on their 
poverty, 
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Of course this grievous abuse exists only in 
pits where the coal beds are thin. 

“ There is something very oppressive at first sight 
in the employment of children hurrying all day in 
passages under 30 inches in height, and altogether 
not much above the size of an ordinary drain. The 
fact is proved beyond all doubt, notwithstanding that 
there is nothing unhealthy or hurtful in the employ- 
ment of children in gates of 30 inches, so long as 
attention is paid to the repair of the rails, to the 
drainage, and to the free current of air. I have seen 
many children quite as healthy and strong who had 
been employed for years in well conducted thin pits, 
as I have ever seen employed in thick ones. There 
are, however, many pits where the gates, especially 
those up to the bank-faces, are not above 24 inches 
in height ; all these ought to be heightened. It is 
impossible that the children can avoid a most con- 
strained posture, and often injuries to the spine in 
such places.” 

The physical effect of the work on females is 
not, it appears, so generally injurious as might 
be expected :— 

“T do not deny (says Mr. Symons) that there are 
numbers who do work in collieries without visible 
injury to their health. On the contrary, I have been 
frequently astonished at the healthy appearance of 
girlsthusemployed,and who have come to beexamined 
in the evening, well dressed and éomely, and respect- 
able in appearance, and wholly unrecognisable as the 
same beings whom I had seen in the pit the same 
morning, disguised in a dirty skull-cap, bed-gown, 
and trowsers. It is strange that they should so well 
bear labour so severe, and inhaling, moreover, the 
impurities of subterraneous atmosphere for ten or 
twelve hours daily. That they do not generally 
evince the effect of such trial of their constitution, 
can be accounted for only by the fact, that they leave 
this work at a comparatively early age—that they 
then enjoy every circumstance that is most favour- 
able to health ; fresh air, ample meals, early hours 
(for they must get up at half-past four, to get break- 
fast for their families), and a total absence of fatiguing 
work. It isa common saying that ‘Colliers’ wives 
lead ladies’ lives.’ There are, of course, however, 
painful exceptions to the healthful appearance of col- 
lier girls.” 

In his Report on Northumberland, Mr. J. R. 
Leifchild thus describes the operation of hewing 
the coal, which is much the same in all dis- 
tricts. 

“The hewer curves out about a foot or eighteen 
inches of the bottom of the seam, to the distance 
perhaps of three feet, and then ‘nicks,’ that is, cuts 
In with his pick, one of the nooks or corners of his 
board ; by these means he has gained what he calls 
his ‘ fudd, or vantage.’ This fudd is either brought 
down by the insertion of wedges or the blast of gun- 
powder, in which latter case he drills a hole in the 


opposite corner, fills it with gunpowder, lights the | 


match, and retires till the coal is torn down by the 
explosion.” 

In the thin pits the collier crouches in sundry 
contorted postures, or lies extended at full length, 
often perfectly naked, as in the annexed cuts, 
excepting that the collier hews the side and not 
the roof of the mine. 

“ Indeed (says Mr. Kennedy), had I not seen it, 
I could not have believed that a man could have 
worked with so much effect in so little space. The 
mine in which this man was working was not more 
than from eighteen to twenty inches in thickness. 
His chest was brought down so as almost to rest on 
the thigh, and the head bent down almost to the 
knee ; and even in this doubled-up position it was 
curious to see the precision and smartness with which 
he dealt his blows.” 

In Scotland it appears, from the Reports of 
Messrs, Tancred and Franks, that the abuse of 
female labour is equally flagrant, but attended 
with peculiarities even still more physically op- 
pressive. Foremost among the cruelties of this 


Scottish branch of the barbarism is what Mr. 
Franks aptly terms the sore slavery of carrying 
the coal in baskets, on their heads, from’ the 
bottom of the pit, up inclined planes or ladders, 
to the surface; these baskets are borne on the 
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bent back, and are prevented from slipping by a 
broad band which passes over the forehead. 
They frequently fall, and in ascending the lad- 
ders let their coals drop on to those beneath 
them. The following evidence illustrates this 
branch of the subject :— 

Ellison Jack, 11 years old, coal-bearer, em- 
ployed at Sir George Clerk’s Colliery, Loan- 
head :— 


“ T have been working below three years on my | of oppressive toil u 


father’s account; he takes me down at two in the 
morning, and I come up at one and two next after- 
noon. I go to bed at six at night to be ready for 
work next morning: the part of the pit I bear in the 
seams are much on the edge. I have to bear my 
burthen up four traps, or ladders, before I get to 
the main road which leads to the pit bottom. My 
task is four to five tubs; each tub holds 4} ewt. I 
fill five tubs in 20 journeys.” 

Mr. Franks adds to this evidence :— 

“ In this girl’s case she has first to travel about 
14 fathoms (84 feet) from wall-face to the first 
ladder, which is 18 feet high: leaving the first ladder 
she proceeds along the main road, probably 3 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches high, to the second ladder, 
18 feet high, so on to the third and fourth ladders, till 
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varying from 1 ewt. to 14 ewt., into the tub. This 
one journey is designated a rake ; the height ascend- 
ed, and the distance along the roads added together, 
exceed the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. However 
incredible it may appear, yet I have taken the evi- 
dence of fathers who have ruptured themselves from 
straining to lift coal on their children’s backs.” 

Mr. Franks’s Report is illustrated by a num- 
ber of wood-cuts, exhibiting a fearful variety 
ndergone by the females in 
the Scottish pits. As in Yorkshire, they are 
harnessed to the coal carriages, and drag them 
like animals, and in some cases backwards, up 
steep roads, inclined from one foot in three to 
one foot in six. ‘ The state (says Mr. Franks) 
which females are in after pulling like horses 
through these holes—their perspiration, their 
exhaustion, and very frequently even their tears, 
are painful in the extreme to witness.” 

Up to the year 1775 colliers and salters were 
literally serfs; bound to the collieries or salt- 
works, where they worked for life, and were ex- 
pressly excluded from the provisions of the 
Scottish Habeas Corpus Act of 1701; and not 
till 1799 were they legally emancipated by the 


she reaches the pit bottom, where she casts her load, | 39 Geo. III. c.56. The title of slave has passed 
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away, but the slavery itself exists, a deep stigma | we do our parents’ will.” It is the same every 


on Scotland, in all the atrocity and intensity of 
its feudal origin. Girls and women, as Mr. 
Hunter, mining foreman to the Ormiston Colliery, | 
states in evidence, 

« Always did the lifting, or heavy part of the work, 
and neither they nor the children were treated like 
human beings, nor are they where they are employed. 
Females (he adds) submit to work in places where 
no man, or even lad, could be got to labour in ; they 
work in bad roads, up to their knees in water, in a 
posture nearly double. They are below till the last 
hour of pregnancy. They have swelled haunches 
and ankles, and are prematurely brought to the graye, 
or, what is worse, a lingering existence.” 

We cannot attempt to pourtray one tithe of 
the horrors which these Reports exhume and 
exhibit. Suffice it to say, that the evidence by 
which they are attested amply justifies the asser- 
tion of Mr. Franks, that— 

* Now, when the nature of this horrible labour is 
taken into consideration, its extreme severity, its re- 
gular duration of from twelve to fourteen hours daily, 
which, and once a-week at least, as in the instance 
of J. Cumming, is extended through the whole of 
the night; the damp, heated, and unwholesome 
atmosphere in which the work is carried on; the 
tender age and sex of the workers; when it is con- 
sidered that such labour is performed not in isolated 
instances selected to excite compassion, but that it 
may be truly regarded as the type of the everyday 
existence of hundreds of our fellow-creatures,—a pic- 
ture is presented of deadly physical oppression and 
systematic slavery, of which I conscientiously believe 
no one unacquainted with such facts would credit the | 
existence in the British dominions.” | 





Having detailed at the length which the in- | 
terest and importance of the subject deserves, the | 
peculiarity of the character and labour of coal | 
mines, we must give a condensed sketch of the | 
remaining points affecting the physical condition 
of the collier population. 

The age at which children are first taken into 
collieries usually varies, in the thick coal pits, | 
from eight to ten; and in the thin ones, from 
seven tonine. ‘Some (says Mr. Fletcher) in 
Lancashire are so young, that they go in their | 
bedgowns.” “It is not (he adds, most justly) | 
to be supposed that parents who employ their 
own children will be more scrupulous about | 
their being set early to labour than if they sold | 
their services to others; and, accordingly, the | 
most improvident are pointed out by their fellow- 
workmen as those who have least mercy on the 
infantile capacities of their offspring. ‘There 
are drunken blackguards,’ states one of these, | 
‘that would not mind at what age they took 
them. They went themselves into the coalpit 
so early that they do not know their own 
duties, If there be justice for colliers’ chil- 
dren, as for factory children, God send it.’” 
Instances appear, however, by no means rare, 
where infants of six, and even five years of 
age are taken to attend the trap doors, and 
often at seven or eight to assist an elder child 
in pushing the waggons. In all instances, the 
children remain as many hours, and not un- 
frequently more, in the pits than the adults. 
The reasons for the infliction of this cruel incar- 
ceration of very young children, may be summed | 
up; Ist, in the assertion that unless early inured | 
to the work and its terrors, the child would 
never make a collier. 2nd, that the thin coal 
pits could not possibly be worked with a profit 
otherwise ; as, after a certain age, the vertebrae 
of the back do not so easily conform to the re- 
quired posture. 3rdly, that their parents cannot 
afford to keep them idle. It is universally re- 
marked that the parents themselves bring their 
children at this early age of their own accord, 
and are frequently checked by benevolent em- 
ployers. Margaret Jaques, 17 years of age, says 
“I have been seven years at coal bearing ; it is 
horrible sore work ; it was not my choice, but 
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where. 

The usual hours of labour vary from nine to 
twelve. ‘The thin pits generally work the 
shortest time, owing to the oppressive nature of 
the labour. Excesses of course occur, and appear 
to be by no means unfrequent. No great differ- 
ences prevail between Yorkshire, Scotland, 
Wales, or Lancashire. 

In the fearful abuse of protracted hours of 
work, there seems to be no comparison between 
these districts and Northumberland :— 

“It will be noticed (says Mr. Leifchild) how fre- 
quently the boys state that they have remained in 
the pits for 24 and 36 consecutive hours, and even 
48 hours. These statements were too numerous to 
be disputable, and were often fully confirmed by the 
evidence of separate witnesses. “The frequency of 
the fact is surprising. A witness asserted his know- 
ledge of an instance in which a boy had, eight years 
previously, remained an entire week in a pit in the 
Tees district, but there were no means of confirming 
this statement.” 

Evidence, such as the following, occurs fre- 
quently in Mr. Leifchild’s Report :— 

“George Foster has wrought a double shift of 
24 hours three times in the Benton pit. About a 


year and a half ago he wrought three shifts at one | 
time, going down at four o’clock one morning, and ! 
g | 


staying 36 hours without coming up. The overman 


asked him to stop, &c.—George Kendall, two or | 


three times, has stood 36 hours down the pit. When 
lads say they stop double shift, they mean generally 
36 hours. If, for instance, they are in the day shift 


| and are asked to stop for the night shift, then they 


stay their own shift for next day ;—their baits (meals) 
being sent down to them. 4 great quantity of boys 
are doing this now, from a scarcity of boys. * * Some 
lads have worked double shift (36 hours) lately. 
John Clough, aged 14, worked 36 hours down last 
Friday. (His brother confirms this.) George Short, 
has always been drowsy since he went there. T'wice 
he has worked three shifts following, of 12 hours each 
shift, about 3 years ago. They had no lads, and he 
was forced to do it: and he was wanted to drive and 
* put’ coals. Never came up at all during the 36 
hours ; was sleepy, but had no time to sleep, * * 
His head ‘swells’ very often, and he feels sickish 
sometimes ; and drowsy sometimes, especially if he 
sits down.” [This boy’s work is hoisting a crane for 
1s. 6d. per day.] 

The work thus cruelly protracted, consists not, 
be it observed, of tending self-acting machinery 
or mending broken threads, as in the cotton 
mills, where the 12 hours labour of youths under 
18 years old excites so much compassion, but of 
the heaviest species of manual and bodily fatigue 
in pushing loaded coal waggons, in lifting heavy 
weights, or in driving and constantly righting 
trains of loaded corves as they get jerked off 
the tram-ways. 

The life of a little collier child is, perhaps, one 
of the most dreary in the whole range of labour. 
Before four o’clock has struck, he is shaken out 
of his deep slumber, and in somewhat less time 
than a lady takes to curl her hair the little pit 
boy has roused, dressed himself, and bolted his 
porridge breakfast. With a huge hunch of 
brown bread, and it may be the luxury of a slice 
of lard or cheese, he joins his father, and along 
with the gang of their neighbouring brother pit- 
folk, away they scud to “ pit mouth ;” and here 
the struggle is, who shall “ride” first. This 
riding means the descent into the pit; for be it 
noted, that as each man or child’s work consists 
of a given amount of corves or carts, to be filled 
and put, or hurried to the shaft, he who begins 
first, will be done first, and, if it be not winter, 
will have a few hours’ sunlight when he escapes 
from his work. But not always is it when the 
little pit child lands in the upper world again 
that bright sunshine, or fresh breeze, or the 
joyous green sward, or the merry game, are Lis 
to enjoy. Too often weary and begrimed, he 
hastens home with supper uppermost in his as- 


pirations ; and far too hungry is he (for his 
bread has been his only meal in the pit, snatched 
at any odd interval about noon) to have thought 
or will for play. 

The supper is almost always a good and sub- 
stantial one; meat forming more or less the 
basis of it: colliers cannot be colliers on seanty 
| fare. Supper over, the child’s next want is rest; 
and it must have been a light day’s work if the 

little fellow be not fast asleep in his chair, or 
| stretched on the hearth along side of the cat, 
ere he has well swallowed his victuals :— 

“When I get home at night (says one among 
scores of children) I get my dinner ; we only have a 
bit of bread and a sup of tea in the pit. I always 
get washed at night, before I have my dinner, unless 
I’m very hungry; after dinner I sit a bit by the 
hearthstone, and then go to bed.” 

The washing means washing the face and 
hands only. The body is left to blacken ad 
libitum ; as Mr. Peter Gaskell, a witness in Mr. 
Kennedy’s district, thus satisfactorily testifies :— 

“ How often do the drawers wash their bodies ?— 
None of the drawers ever wash their bodies ; I never 
wash my body; I let my shirt rub the dirt off; my 
| shirt will show that; I wash my neck and ears and 
face, of course.—Do you think it is usual for the 
young women to do the same as you do ?—I don’t 
think it is usual for the lasses to wash their bodies ; 
| my sisters never wash themselves, and seeing is be- 
lieving ; they wash their faces and necks and ears.— 
When a collier is in full dress he has white stockings 
and low shoes, and very tall shirt-neck, very stiffly 
starched, and ruffles?—That is very true, Sir, but 
they never wash their bodies underneath ; I know that; 
and their legs and bodies are as black as your hat.” 

“ Without charging wilful neglect to the parents, 
I must repeat,” Mr. Kennedy adds, “that I have 
found the children of colliers, with of course some 
exceptions, exceedingly dirty, and, in looking at the 
beds of some of them, I have seen a black mark of 
the bodies on the sheets.” 

Another great abuse of child labour, is the 
practice prevailing in the thin coal districts, of 
allowing the children to stay in the pits after the 
adults have left them, in order to collect and put 
or hurry out the coals which remain to be re- 
moved ; and not unfrequently they are, when 
old enough, forced to finish the harder labour of 
getting or hewing the coal to complete the col- 
lier's “stint,” or day’s work. 

In many districts, especially in Scotland, in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and partly in the North 
of England, a general indifference seems to pre- 
vail on the part of the employer, as to the actual 
condition and comfort, even in physical respects, 
of his workmen. Perhaps ignorance would be 
a more charitable as well as truthful charge 
against the majority of proprietors. : 

Here centres the evil. In every other descrip- 
tion of occupation the employer visits his estab- 
lishment; and any glaring evils, any negligences 
or abuses necessarily injurious to the comfort and 
health, or perilous to the lives of the work- 
people, are brought under his own observation ; 
and only where avarice or wilful recklessness 
exist, is the evil permitted to continue. But 
coal proprietors rarely visit their collieries ; the 
instances are numerous of those who, like Mr. 
John Micklethwaite, whose evidence (No. 121) 
Mr. Symons cites, never have visited, and never 
intend to visit their collieries. Everything is 
intrusted to a subordinate. In first-rate col- 
lieries, the steward, or Butty, as he is often called, 
is a trustworthy person, but in multitudes of the 
middle and smaller classes of mines, he is a 
common collier, more or less recently promoted 
to supreme authority, which is to be exercised 
out of sight. Thus colliers are debarred from 
the benevolence of a master, who knows not of 
the need for its exertion ; and thus the condition 
and safety of the labourers employed in a branch 
of industry eminently perilous, and, above all 
others needing benevolent superintendence is, 
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more than any other, left, hidden and unheeded, 
to the mercy of a menial, whose power is exer- 
cised apart from the responsibility even of ordi- 
nary observation! 

Colliers’ wages appear to range between 18s. 
and 22s. per week : of course material exceptions 
occur. In Northumberland, wastemen’s wages 
vary from 20s. to 30s. weekly. Hewers’ wages 
are about 3s. 9d. per day ; putters’ from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. per day; trappers’ 10d. In Durham, 
putters of seventeen or eighteen years old earn 
40s. to 44s. per fortnight, there being eleven 
days’ work. ‘he masters keep the men, in times 
of slack work. In East Scotland, colliers earn 
16s, to 21s.; and putters 5s. 10d. to 6s. 10d. 
for five days per week; 9d. is allowed for coals. 
In Lancashire, a collier reckons his day’s work 
at 5s., and his waggoner’s at 3s., shared with an 
assistant. In Yorkshire, colliers earn from 16s. 
to 22s., least in the thin, and most in the thick 
seams. A child of eleven will earn 5s. a week, 
one of fourteen 8s. or 9s.; and throughout that 
extensive district trappers, however young, earn 
3s. a week. Hurriers and putters are almost 
always employed and paid by the collier they 
assist ; and trappers and drivers of the horses, 
which in large collieries convey trains of wag- 
gons along the main roads, are paid by the 
masters. 

The homes of colliers present striking varieties 
in different districts. In East Scotland, Mr. 
Franks found them “ wretched hovels,” infested 
with vermin, and with every accompaniment of 
filth and penury. In Northumberland, says 
Mr. Leifchild, a mahogany chest of drawers and 
four-post bedstead are among the necessary 
equipments of a collier’s ménage. The houses 
are generally erected by the proprietors, and, 
though cleanliness is not always observed, com- 
fort is substantially secured.. 

In Yorkshire there is a general degree of com- 
fort in a collier’s home. Their wives have little 
else to do than to make them so. At the same 
time, there is no small amount of poverty, even 
among colliers, owing to the frequent slackness 
of trade. In few of their homes are there more 
than two sleeping rooms, be the family ever so 
large. 

In health, the colliers do not appear to suffer 
till they are from thirty to forty years of age. 
Then the inhalation of noxious gases, the damp 
and mildewy air they frequently breathe, and 
the extreme toil of their work, begin to tell on 
their constitutions. They usually become asth- 
matic. ‘Their principal diseases are functional, 
and referable to the nervous system, often in- 
ducing severe attacks of rheumatism. They are 
old men at fifty, and usually cease work then. 

Children are generally strengthened and 
stunted, and, except in the enlargement of the 
muscles of the back on either side of the spinal 
column, which are remarkably developed, they 
do not exhibit, while young, any of the symp- 
toms of extreme labour. ‘ 

The accidents to which pitmen are liable, far 
exceed those in any other branch of industry. 
They are reckless beyond belief. They will un- 
dermine coal almost to any extent without pillars 
to support the roof, rather than run the risk of 
losing time by waiting to prop it up. They will 
unscrew the Davy lamp, and defeat the precau- 
tion. They will crowd in numbers into the as- 
cending corves, or baskets, at the imminent risk 
of breaking the ropes—an accident which fre- 
quently oceurs in Yorkshire. But a still greater 
sacrifice of life is made to the avarice or negli- 
gence of the proprietors, who too frequently 
neglect the proper ventilation of their collieries ; 
and even, where a large generation of explosive 
gas is known to exist, adopt cheap expedients 
of all sorts and kinds, to obviate the costliness 
of maintaining an efficient current of air. 


In many cases, where headings or cuttings 
have been driven out of and beyond the current 
of air, and where large quantities of gas neces- 
sarily accumulate, it is often deemed sufficient 
precaution to give warning of the danger of 

oing there with a lighted candle; no pains 
Cier taken to remove the danger, or brick up 
the entrance. A very disastrous accident of this 
description occurred recently at Barnsley. In 
these cases, the lives of a whole community of 
people are rendered dependent on the attention 
and prudence of every child in the colliery. 

The breaking of ropes appears to be another 
frequent source of accidents in the Midland, but 
not in the large North of England collieries. 
Mr. Symons, in his Cumberland Report, attri- 
butes the frequency of these accidents in York-~ 
shire, to the system of making the frame-work 
in which the coal waggons ride slide down pa- 
rallel rods, which they clasp on either side with 
rings,—a plan, he considers, which makes them 
liable to catch and break the ropes. In the 
North, there are few, if any, such plans adopted, 
and the baskets ascend like buckets in a well. 
When a rope breaks, the accident is almost 
always instantaneously fatal. It will scarcely 
be credited, that in Lancashire it is a common 
practice to intrust the management of the draw- 
‘Ing engine to children of from ten to thirteen 
years old, and where people are frequently 
drawn over the pullies and killed. Mr. Fletcher 
states, that “three or four boys were killed 
in this way at the Chamber-lane Colliery of 
Messrs. Jones, two or three years since, by 
the momentary neglect of a little boy, whom he 
thinks was only nine years of age (others say 
ten), and who he heard, after the worst was 
over, had turned away from the engine when it 
was winding up, on his attention being attracted 
by a mouse on the hearth. In this case a deo- 
dand of 100/. was levied on the engine, and re- 
turned by the coroner to the Court of Exche- 
quer, but it was never recovered by the parties.” 
In smaller pits, the coal is drawn by a horizontal 
gin, with a horse, also guided by a child; and, 
in the smallest of all, by men, and even women, 
with a windlass. 

The ropes at the Monkwearmouth Colliery, 
in Durham, (which is the deepest shaft in the 
world, viz. 292 fathoms,) cost 550/., and weigh 
5} tons. Flat ropes are preferred to round ones; 
they all have to be renewed every year, even 
where the working shaft is not that in which the 
smoke and foul air ascends, which is very fre- 
quently, but improperly, the case in all districts. 

It would be impossible to give any detailed 
account of the continual accidents from fire and 
falls of water, of which some estimate may be 
made, by the fact that, in the Wear-and Tyne 
district of Northumberland, perhaps the safest 
and best managed in the kingdom, that during 
the last 40 years, 1,500 lives have been lost by 
fatal accidents alone. Of these, 262 have occurred 
in the last 6 years out of 14,790 persons em- 
ployed under ground, as nearly as can be calcu- 
lated, in the Wear and Tyne district, giving an 
average, there, of 1 fatal accident in every 340 
persons yearly! Mr. Buddle is of opinion, that 
fewer lives are lost, on the whole, by explosion, 
than by other casualties. At Workington, in 
Cumberland, a submarine colliery there was car- 
ried on, notwithstanding evidences of the peril, 
on a bed of coal, inclining upwards, until the 
| sea broke in and drowned 40 people, whose 
; bodies have never been recovered. 

The paramount interest and importance of 
_ these Reports have led us beyond our usual 
! limits ; and here, therefore, having brought to a 

conclusion our notice of what relates to the phy- 
sical condition of the Colliers, we shall pause ; 
| deferring to another occasion what relates to 
| their moral and intellectual state. 


. 
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Narrative of the Second Campaign in Ching. 
By K. S. Mackenzie, Esq. Bentley, 


Juvenat raises the question, whether that should 
properly be called a quarrel where all the fight. 
ing is on one side :— 
Si rixa est, ubi tu pulsas ego vapulo tantum. 

A similar difficulty arises respecting our trang. 
actions in China, where the chief obstacle to the 
success of the British armaments appears to be 
the almost total impossibility of meeting with 
active opposition. The Chinese seem to have 
adopted a new and by no means an ineflicacious 
form of passive resistance ; they are tiring 
out by their endurance of beatings; and, like 
the planter whom Stedman describes in Surinam, 
we are likely to throw down the whip from the 
impossibility of producing any effect on such 
tough hides. “I am more weary of flogging 
than he of being flogged,” was the complaint of 
the Dutch slave-owner, and it finds an echo in 
the lamentations of the Military Secretary before 
us. Though such a form of war cannot produce 
any striking incidents, it has at least the charm 
of novelty, to say nothing of the interest attached 
to the vast and important matters involved in 
the issue of the question. 

The Chinese on some occasions have shown 
that they can fight; the resistance of the forts 
on the Canton river proves that they are def- 
cient in discipline rather than in courage :— 

“The tortures which most of the Chinese endured, 
must have been dreadful, for whenever they were 
wounded and fell, the matchlock sct fire to their 
cotton clothes, and I saw several instances of their 
being literally burnt alive. In this affair, the Chinese, 
neither on the part of officers nor men, showed any 
want of courage; on the contrary, they displayed 
many instances of individual bravery, and all de- 
fended their positions as long as they were tenable 
with great devotion. The officer in command was 
shot through the breast while leading his men on, 
his button and feather being among the trophies in 
my possession.” 

After every success, the fruits of victory 
appear to have been lost by negotiation. Mr. 
Mackenzie’s description of Keshen’s diplomacy, 
and of the facility with which the English Com- 
missioner renewed negotiations after the most 
signal and repeated proofs of treachery and false- 
hood, cannot be read without some feelings of 
pain. The delays thus occasioned have, in the 
Military Secretary's opinion, led to a great waste 
of life, and diminished the chances of final 
success :— 

“Tt is more than probable, that, had the action of 
the 7th of January, 1841, been vigorously followed 
up by the total destruction of the Bogue forts, and 
had we then advanced on Canton, we could have 
dictated our own terms with greater facility than we 
afterwards did in May. To some this may seem 
rather a rash mode of procedure ; but when it is 
taken into consideration that we had then 1,500 men, 
besides seamen (who could have been landed on an 
emergency), all in perfect health, the season in our 
favour, and no concentration of Chinese troops 
against us, the proposition is not so totally impossible. 
But it was owing to delay, and trusting to the Punica 
fides of the Chinese, that our affairs were ruined; 
and the same remark is, indeed, applicable to all the 
operations of this expedition. Had we, on the first 
arrival of the expedition, demolished the Bogue forts, 
destroyed Amoy, Ningpo, and then appeared off the 
Peiho, all our demands would have been acceded to; 
there would have been none of the enormous waste 
of life at Chusan ; no barbarities inflicted on Mm 
Noble, a widowed lady, at Ningpo; none of the 
heavy losses on our merchants ; while the expedition 
would have terminated, in all probability, honour 
ably to our arms and national character, instead of 
being now again to commence.” 

An incident in the commencement of the 
attack on Canton will probably amuse our 
readers :— : 

“ Leaving the Algerine to settle the gun-boats and 
war-junks, the Nemesis pushed on in chase of the 
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numerous boats that were escaping up the river, 
throwing an occasional shot among them, much to 
the detriment of their masts and spars. While 
engaged in this amusing occupation, a small fort 
situated up a creek of the river, mounting nine guns, 
opened on the steamer. Upon this, Capt. Bethune, 
who had command of this division, immediately 
pushed off,and attacked the fort. The Tartars, who 


composed the garrison, made a most determined 


resistance, and we observed them shooting arrows at 
us, through the embrasures, while their comrades 
joaded the guns. At length we effected a landing, 
put the enemy had as usual escaped, carrying off 
their wounded. In this fort I found great quantities 
of female dress, and was informed that the soldiers 
believe that any part of the attire of the other sex, 
renders the wearer invulnerable.” 

Canton was taken, and evacuated in conse- 
quence of a convention, which was broken 
almost as soon as it was made; and a second 
attack upon the city became necessary. The 
forts by which it was protected were taken by 
storm :— 

“At ten a.m. the general advance sounded ; and 
on perceiving our troops advance, a large body of 
Chinese made a sortie from the eastern fort, as it 
determined to dispute the heights; the Royal Irish, 
however, giving one good cheer from right to left, 
threw in a destructive volley. On this, the Chinese 
turned and ran, being pursued most gallantly up the 
hill by the 18th. The 49th had, in the mean time, 
got possession of the front fort, and had the honour 
of first hoisting the British colours on the heights. 
The 18th regiment, it may be supposed, had a very 
severe run, but the brave fellows seemed to gather 
strength as the danger increased, and charging 
along the ridge which connected the extremities on 
which the forts were built, exposed to the galling 
fire of the ramparts of Canton, gallantly captured 
the fort of ‘eternal repose.’ As Sir H. Gough came 
up, he was greeted with hearty cheers from the 49th; 
but on his reaching the 18th, his welcome as their 
leader, but above all, as their countryman, was most 
enthusiastic. From this point he had the proud 
satisfaction of seeing the Union Jack waving over all 
the furts ; for while these operations had been going 
on upon the left, the gallant Naval Brigade had 
nobly done its duty. They, however, had very hard 
work, and had suffered most severely, for in these two 
forts the Chinese stood to their guns well; and it 
was not till our men entered the fort, and cut them 
down, hand to hand, that we got possession of it. 
The rear fort was afterwards carried, under a most 
galling fire from the city walls, not more than eighty 
yards distant.” i 

Preparations were now made for storming 
the city, which would have fallen with little 
difficulty, but diplomacy again interfered :— 

“Every one was ready early on the 27th; the 
guns were all loaded, and only waiting the word from 
the General (who was making his final inspection, ) to 
commence firing. At this moment a naval officer, 
who had been travelling all night, arrived, bearing a 
dispatch from Captain Elliot, enjoining a cessation of 
hostilities, and at the same time, informing Sir Hugh, 
that negociations were in progress for the ransom of 
the city. Of course, there remained but one course 
—to obey. I will not attempt to describe the fecl- 
ings throughout the whole force at this announce- 
ment.” 

Mr. Mackenzie thinks that the ransom ob- 
tained was very inadequate, and assigns the 
following reasons for his opinion :— 

“At an interview with the Prefect, he informed 
Captain Elliot that the distress was very great, in 
consequence of the state of blockade in which the 
town was placed; for, owing to our occupation of the 
heights, no provisions could enter on the land side, 
while the ships effectually blockaded the river en- 
trances, The inhabitants were consequently reduced 
to the last extremity ; in addition to these miseries, 
acivil war had been carrying on between the Tartar 
and Chinese troops, with a heavy loss on both sides, 
so that the authorities were very glad to get us away 
with six million dollars, as the ransom. This sum, 
under their straitened circumstances, might have 
been increased to twenty; which they were not only 
able to pay, but would haye done so gladly.” 





Canton was thus saved, and no sooner had 
the British forces retired than it was again 
fortified, in spite of the stipulations. So ended 
the campaign. Mr. Mackenzie gives a curious 
description of the military equipment of the 
Chinese, a subject which has not been noticed 
by any of the other historians of this war :— 

* The weapons of the mandarins consist of a sword, 
similar to that used by the ancient Romans, with a 
short straight blade, the scabbard being ornamented 
according to the fancy of the bearer. This is invari- 
ably carried on the right side, in order to prevent 
that weapon from getting entangled with the slings 
of the quiver for arrows, which is fastened round the 
waist by a handsomely embroidered belt, and hangs 
on the left side. ‘The quiver is made of leather 
appropriately ornamented, and has generally a 
species of sabretache attached to it, in which the 
bow is placed; some of which I have seen with a 
hinge in the centre, to admit of being folded up into 
a smaller space. The arrows are of various lengths, 
some armed with a ball at the end perforated with 
holes, which in their progress through the air causes 
a whistling noise, and is supposed to strike terror 
into the hearer; the points are barbed, hooked, and 
broad-headed, while the butt is generally decorated 
with bright coloured feathers, those of the Tartar 
pheasant being most esteemed, and used by the 
mandarins only. The arms of the soldiers are shields, 
matchlocks, spears, bows and arrows, and double 
swords. The only kind of armour is a round cap, 
made of rattan, painted with a huge pair of eyes, and 
well calculated to ward off the blow of a sword; 
sometimes the soldiers wear a cap similar to that of 
the mandarins without any button. ‘The shields are 
of different sizes, made also of rattan, containing a 
ring inside sufficiently large to pass the arm through, 
and, a little farther in, a Lar to lay hold of. They 
are generally painted with a devil’s, or some such 
fascinating animal’s face, intended to intimidate the 
beholder. These shields are not bullet-proof to a 
close shot, but no sword can either pierce, or cut 
through them. The matchlock is as nearly as pos- 
sible the old European weapon of the same name. 
It is not held in such estimation by the Chinese as 
the bow, from its danger to the bearer, in consequence 
of the liability of the match either to ignite his 
clothes or to blow up his powder-pouch, which is 
carried round the waist in a cotton or leathern case, 
containing fourteen or sixteen wooden tubes, each 
holding a loose charge. This pouch is adorned with 
a representation intended to resemble a tiger's face, 
and from the careless manner in which the powder is 
carried, the probability of the wearer blowing himself 
up,extremely great. Their spears are of all kinds, sizes, 
and shapes, with which, in coming to close quarters, 
we found that they inflicted most horrid wounds; the 
favourite pattern of them.is« long broad blade. They 
also use pikes, and a species of straight scythe with 
a handle very short in proportion to the length of 
the blade.” 

On the question of opium, which very appro- 





a was the cause of this sleepy war, we | 
n 


ave the following illustrative anecdote of a | 


visit to a magistrate, which requires no com- 
ment :— 

“The elder of the village at which we were, came 
out, and invited us to sit down in Iris house—an 
invitation I accepted with pleasure. After being 
seated a minute or two the old gentleman produced 
an opium pipe, with all the paraphernalia belonging 
to it, and after preparing everything, offered it to me ; 
not being inclined to partake of it, I declined the 
proffered civility; at ‘which, the old gentleman 
smoked the pipe himself. This is but one instance 
out of many I know, of the partiality of the Chinese 
for the drug. The well known venality of the man- 
darins is such, that it will not surprise my readers 
when I say, that I never yet entered a mandarin’s 
house without finding quantities of opium. This 
will serve to show the error some have fallen into, in 
supposing that the practice is not universal, and that 
it is not connived at by government officers, In 
fact, to talk of the Chinese government putting down 
opium smoking, or even wishing to do so, is about as 
absurd as to attempt to stop beer drinking in the 
United Kingdom.” , 

We shall not indulge in any speculations on 





the final results of this contest; a new cam- 
paign has commenced, and it is not at all im- 
probable that the treaty will be concluded in 
Pekin. It is permitted us, however, to hope 
that there will be a less expenditure of red tape 
and whity-brown paper in the third campaign 
than there was in the second. 





St. Petersburgh—[Petersburg in Bildern und 

Skizzen]. By J. C. Kohl. 

(Second Notice.) 

Our author’s remarks on the superior manner 
in which the paintings are arranged in the 
Hermitage, when compared with the German 
galleries, have much truth in them. We must, 
however, except the Pinacothek in Munich. 

In our picture galleries the most heterogeneous 
subjects generally hang in such varied confusion, 
that one must possess a Protean mind, to take plea- 
sure inthem. Firstly, we must transport ourselves 
into an idyllic tone of mind, to take in a Ruysdael 
landscape ; then again into an elegiac one, in order 
to lament with the women weeping over the tomb of 
our Saviour; now into a martial spirit, in order not 
to lose courage at the horrors of a battle-piece by 
Wouvermans; next we must be seized with an un- 
quenchable thirst and hunger, to relish the dissected 
herrings, roast meat, butter-brod, and grapes, of the 
Brusse!s and Antwerp masters; then play the fast- 
ing anchorite, and be edified over a prayer-book with 
St. Anthony ; and now become the innocently play- 
ful child, that amuses itself in feeding the hens and 
doves of Hondekiter; we must soar to heaven with 
the Madonnas of Rafivel, and with the sailors plough 
undauntedly the raging waves of a Salvator Rosa ; 
at one moment we must pay court to the mighty 
Semiramis; at another, stroke the silken-haired 
spanicl of the wife of Rubens: here must revel with 
Ostade’s Bacchantes, and yet be sober enough to 
adore the Ecce komos of Caracci; tread in the cattle- 
stall of Paul Potter, but bring no smell of the same 
into the presence of Vandyke’s golden and silken 
dames. 

The author is severe in his observations on 
the faulty system, and inaccessibility of the 
public library. A word here on the literary 
part of the population :— 

There are Russian authors who have already drawn 
estates of several square miles in extent out of their 
ink-stands. Some of repute receive 5,000 to 7,000 
rubles merely for lending their names to a favourite 
journal; and there are periodicals numbering not 
less than 20,000 subscribers. ‘The greatest modern 
work which is in process of being elaborated by many 
busy hands, is the grand and many-volumed Russian 
National Encyclopedia, the collaborateurs of which 
are paid as much as 100 or 200 rubles per sheet. 

The genus pedagogue forms an important 
branch of Petersburgh society. ‘The number 
amounts to 6,000, all of whom must be exa- 
mined publicly before they presume to teach. 
They are a much more aristocratic body than 
their brethren in England. The well-known 
Lehrberg, who has contributed so much to Rus- 
sian history, was a private tutor in St. Peters- 
burgh, the statistician Schuitzler was the same ; 
not to forget the well-known father of the St. 
Simonians. An imperial ukase of 1834 makes 
all private tutors servants of the State, and en- 
titles them to wear the uniform of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. After teaching the children 
in an old noble family for two years, a preceptor 
attains to the 14th class of rank; and, accord- 
ing to the grade of the family and length of 
service, they are elevated to the higher classes, 
and eventually are sure of receiving the title of 
* Court Counsellors.” 

Kohl is very particular in his description of 
the cloud of hangers-on in the houses of distinc- 
tion—German tutors, Swiss governesses, French 
bonnes, &c. According to him, Russian nurses 
are to be particularly eschewed: they are a sort 
of modern Medusas. Listen to the following 
tale, ye ladies, and beware of a Russian nurse, 
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as you value the health and well-being of your 
offspring :— . ; 

A Russian family of distinction came on business 
from Moscow to St. Petersburgh. In their visits 
through the city, their little daughter of five years of 
age was left at home with the nurse. On their return 
one day late in the evening, the nurse, who was some- 
what tipsy, rushed towards them, and with a flood 
of tears fell on her knees, and embraced the feet of 
her master and mistress, shrieking out “ have mercy 
on me, I am guilty, I am guilty!” She then told 
them, that having left the child at home for an instant 
by itself, on her return it was nowhere to be found, and 
most probably had been stolen. The distracted pa- 
rents pardoned the nurse, whose grief seemed equal 
to their own, All inquiries after the child proved 
fruitless, and they at length made up their mind to 
return to Moscow. Three years had expired, when 
the father happencd to come again to St. Petersburgh. 
He was walking along the streets in mournful mood, 
and thinking of his lost child, when he heard, on a 
sudden, a small voice behind him exclaim “ Pa- 
pinka!” [my little father.] He looked round, and 
recognized his daughter enveloped in rags, emaciated, 


be satisfied with my delivery,” says a long-bearded 
captain toa German surtout, who has both his hands 
stuck in his pockets. “ Weil, we'll give you a trial, 
Gospodin Pawlow: write me down 1,200 masts of 
the largest size, 6,000 spars, and 900 score of oak 
planks, a foot and a half broad,and two inches thick,” 
answers Miiller & Co., and passes onward, without 
betraying any peculiar emotion, intent only on giving 
further orders. Does Miiller & Co. waste the slight- 
est thought on the host of pigeons and owls that 
this reckless order of his scares from the maternal 
nest, or the choir of Hamadilgads that will sigh at 
each stroke of the pitiless axe, dealt by the Wolodga 
and Wiatko Plotniks? Does his unimaginative soul 
dream for a moment of the devastation which his 
orders will create within a few days in the glorious 
primeval woods, where nature’s craftsmen, the sylphs 
and gnomes, have worked and toiled for centuries? 
Miiller & Co. do not. After the lapse of eighteen 
months,—for such is the period that the ponderous 
timber takes to fall, work its way through the en- 
tangled river-system of the interior, and appear on 
the Neva,—the timber comes to hand. 

Kohl computes the annual exports of Russia 





and sickly, sitting in a vehicle, which was drawn by 


at 150 millions of rubles. He reprehends the 


a beggar-woman. On inquiry, he discovered that | method of forcing native manufacture, by im- 


the beggar had purchased the child of the nurse for 
twenty rubles, and had, by maltreatment, reduced it 
to its present plight, for the purpose of creating pity. 

This is only one of the many tales of a similar 
description. 


The curious custom of making presents of | 


eggs at Easter, and the absurd one which com- 
pels the Emperor to kiss all his court, his officers, 
and even the sentinels, with the feasts held at 
this sacred season on the graves of the departed, 


are all adverted to by the author, and form by | 


no means the least interesting part of the work. 

The Foundling Hospital of St. Petersburgh, 
whose revenues, according to Kohl, amount to 
an incredible sum, is perhaps the chief lion of 
the city. 

We entered just at the time of the mid-day meal. 
Long tables were invitingly set out in three great halls 
of the lower story, and from all the various apart- 
ments the little girls came marching along two and 
two, arranged according to size, under the conduct of 
their governesses and attendants. Each class was 
differently dressed—one in red, the other in blue, and 


a third yellow or brown, and so forth ; while the linen | 


of all was beautifully white. The hair of one troop 
was parted in front, and depended in braids behind ; 


another wore ringlets, while a third had it bound up | 


and braided round the head. All the children, without 
exception, looked fresh, joyful, and blooming; and the 
sight of so many virgin faces was perfectly enchanting. 
As they passed, they greeted the director with uncon- 
strained friendliness, yes even with filial tenderness, 


By degrees all the braided and curly pates had | 


arranged themselves in rows along the tables; a 
moment of perfect stillness succeeded, and then there 
arose an universal song in praise of the Creator, who 
feeds the doves and the poor and motherless. The 
Russian church music is of itself perfectly unique; 
but to hear a musical prayer chaunted by a thousand 
virgin voices to the church melodies, is something so 
moving, so powerfully affecting, that the most inani- 
mate being is forced to yield, to pray in concert, and 
give free course to his tears. I confess I doubt whe- 
ther, out of the walls of the St. Petersburgh Wos- 
pitatelnoi Dom, anything similar is to be heard in the 
whole atmosphere of the broad globe. These en- 
chantingly sweet melodies, these ravishingly melting 
tones, this graceful murmuring of the waves of sound, 
this modulated devotion, and withal the tender flower- 
bed of charming maidens—no, it is almost too much 
for memory! 

Kohl manages now and then to throw a con- 
siderable degree of interest over commonplace 
subjects, by his animated manner of description. 
The following will perhaps serve as a specimen 
of what we allude to. He is engaged in elbow- 
ing his way through the motley press, big with 
the fate of millions (of rubles), that daily throng 
to the vast bourse of St. Petersburgh. 

“Gospodin Miiller & Co., won’t you give me an 
order fora splinter of timber, or so? Maybe you'll 


posing enormous duties on all goods coming from 
the west. This question has been already mooted 
in quarters better informed on such matters : 
Kohl, as a German, can only express himself in 
one way on the matter. 

The idol of the Russian, “his being, end, and 
aim,” and the constant refrain which for ever is 
humming in his brain, lies in those three magic 
words, Tschin, T'schai, Tschi, Anglice titles, tea, 
and cabbage soup, to which threefold objects of 
Muscovite predilection, our author devotes more 
| space than we unfortunately can spare to them. 

We have before now perused more than one 
dithyrambic praise of the spicy decoction of 
| the central flowery land, but Kohl's eulogium 
| on that best of all teas, Russian caravan tea, 
|is positively redolent of savory aroma. His 
| study of the spirit of Russian cookery, is also 
| worthy of attention, bound up as it is most in- 
| timately with the people’s character. He asserts 
| some of the dishes to be as old as the time of 
| Strabo. The renowned Botwinja; that intricate 
compound Rassdl, in which the delicate sterlet 
figures ; the Schtschi and Borschtsch, names fit 
to break the jaws of a Christian, but whose very 
sound brings water into the mouth of your Mus- 
covite, find a faithful and minute historian in 
our author. 

It is amusing to hear what short work our 
pragmatical Hanseatic (Kohl is a native of Bre- 
men), makes of the English settlers in the city. 

They have their own church, and live a secluded 
life, despising all other nations, and above all, their 
protectors, the Russians. They sport equipages after 
the English fashion, go bear-hunting on the Neva as 
they do tiger-hunting on the Ganges ; don’t take off 
their hats to the Emperor when they meet him ; and 
on the strength of their invincible navy, breathe de- 
fiance to every one, scold at everything they see. Yet 
the government and every person makes much of 
them, because they set a high value on themselves, 
and live generally on the magnificent quay called 
after them. 

On the other hand, he describes the Germans 
as a most pleasant, hospitable, and enlightened 
branch of Petersburgh society, who, unlike us 
islanders, have discreetly adopted what was good, 
and rejected the bad, and by spicing their own 
native good qualities with a little of the Russian 
quickness, have formed a very happy amalgam. 

While in Germany, where, as is well known, 
the stranger has to struggle with manifold im- 
pediments and disabilities in contradistinction to 
the privileged native burgher, the condition of a 
foreigner in Russia is truly to be envied, when 
compared with that of the natives, His privi- 
leges consist in freedom from taxes, conscription, 
guild restrictions, and so forth; and, as is 





naturally to be supposed, no one, if he can help 


. ‘ee 
it, becomes, under these circumstances, a Russian 
subject. Now and then, it is true, the govern. 
ment makes desperate attempts to incorporate 
the stranger with the subject, and orders are 
issued for all persons, after a certain period of re. 
sidence, to enrol themselves, and swear allegiance, 
On such occasions many are seized with a panic, 
and find it convenient to absent themselves for 
a short time, returning again from their own 
country, with a fresh passport, when the storm ig 
blown over; and thus persons permanently 
settled in St. Petersburgh, and even their children 
after them, manage to retain their exemptions 
from the burthens of the state. 

A stranger, provided he be only tolerably comme i 
faut, i. e. can lay aside some portion of his bashfulness 
and sheepish timidity, dress elegantly, play at cards, 
has a stock of small talk, or, in short, understands 
playing the fool in a discreet manner, may be certain, 
all over Russia, of being classed as half noble, and 
being invited into society from which, in all other 
countries, he would be excluded. It is by no means 
rare in the casinos and balls of the nobility in the 
interior, to see the German apothecary’s apprentice 
make his appearance; and even in St. Petersburgh 
many a knight of the yard-measure leads a lady to 
the dance whom he had measured some days before 
for the handsome gown she has on. Naturally 
enough these people have, in consequence, adopted a 
certain species of proud and consequential behaviour, 
They fancy themselves very great personages, and turn 
out by dozens on the public promenades, driving as 
many steeds as the law allows them ; give balls and 
dances, possess cellars in which the champagne never 
runs out, and saloons where the tables steam every 
evening with tea and punch; and invite to their 
dinners State and Court Counsellors. Their daughters 
squint at the epaulettes, up as high as the colonels 
and major-generals, and their sons at the young 
daughters of the landed gentry and state functionaries, 

Though excellent servants in subordinate 
situations, the Russians have not enough stabi- 
lity of character to be trusted as principals; and 
hence in almost every manufactory a foreigner, 
mostly a sober-headed German, is at the head; 
excepting only wlien genuine national Russian 
‘atin are concerned, as butter, wax-lights, 
fur, and some other objects: here a Russian 
is always the principal of the establishment. 
We shall conclude our translations with the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which throws a light ona 
part of the system employed by the Russian 
government, in relation to the social interests of 
its subjects :— 

The Russian government, which strives, more than 
any other, to assimilate and mould everything accord- 
ing to one and the same ideal, true to the impulse 
given by Peter the Great, is diligently endeavouring 
to diffuse and naturalize,as much as possible, among 
the provincial towns, the advantages and talent of 
the capital. Hence the building-plans constructed 
at St. Petersburgh for every town in the empire; 
hence the ordinances requiring the younger people 
to serve for a certain time in the provincial towns; 
hence the schools and gymnasium for boys, and insti- 
tutions for the education of young ladies of rank, 
found in every government town, after the model of 
those in St. Petersburgh. In Russia there is so little 
spirit of opposition or independence of feeling, that 
all are attracted by the same magnetic force to one 
and the same centre, upon which they passionately 
throw themselves, and that is the metropolis. There 
are so few fixed stars, such as are to be found in our 
motley Germany of all magnitudes, that everythings 
drawn to that one mighty sun, in order to catch some 
faint glimmerings from itssplendour. All who are un- 
able to live in St. Petersburgh are regarded as objects 
of commiseration, and every one, whether employed 
under government or not, has but one wish, which i 
to be transferred thither. The government, intent 
on realizing its plan for the civilization of the whole 
empire, have, consequently, always been zealous op- 
posers of this impulse, while they endeavour to con- 
jure up in each province a little miniature St. Peters 
burgh. In many instances, its wishes have been 
crowned with success. An ordinance was publi 





enacting that all young persons, without exceptioa, 
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must have served at least three years in the provinces, 
before they could obtain a government appointment 
inthe capital. Those voluntarily accepting situations 
in the more distant provinces, have certain privileges 
secured them—as, for instance, those serving in Siberia 
have two steps in rank, and those in the Caucasian 
Provinces three ; added to which, their pay is better. 
If possible, persons of wealth are appointed to the pro- 
yincial governments ; such as will keep a grand esta- 
plishment,and transplant along with them the manners 
of the Court. Besides this, young and polished indi- 
viduals, from the metropolis, are attached as adjutants 
to the governors ; in order that these exquisites may, 
like pretty butterflies, carry on their painted wings 
into the vast wastes of the interior some seeds of city 
refinement. Every high functionary, arriving from the 
capital, considers it a matter of quite as much conse- 
quence to select and form the society of his town, to 
direct the balls, giving the pattern ones in his own 
house—to superintend the building and adorning of 
the Casino—is quite as seriously engaged in arranging 
whist parties, singing the praises of fine-toned com- 
pany, and advancing young men of fashion, as he is 
in inspecting schools, presiding over suits, deciding 
legal differences, preparing passports, founding towns, 
and laying down measures for his administration. 
The merits of a functionary in improving the society 
of his capital, are quite as much thrown into the 
scale as his deserts in the other departments of his 
administration. 

Kohl occasionally indulges in rather absurd 
strictures upon our nation, which, for his own 
sake, we wish he had omitted. 





Punch, or the London Charivari. 





An anti-cake-and-ale spirit, such as is too | 


prevalent among the present gencration, may 
think it shame to us, that we choose fer our 
theme apublication, having no higher object 
than that of “idle amusement.” That spirit has 
yet to learn the utility of cheerfulness, and 
the profit derivable from a healthy relaxa- 
tion, no less, than a healthy exercise of the 
faculties. We confess, indeed, that among the 
uses of popular literature, we rate very highly a 


periodical provision for the amusement of the | 


lowly, for opening to them the sources of the 
humorous and the witty, and for expanding 
their intellects by shaking their diaphragm. The 
store of pleasures within the reach of humble 
industry are notoriously of the scantiest; and 
we will venture to assert, in contradiction to 
the prevailing asceticism, that in dealing with 
the many, an indulgent philosophy will be the 
most eflicacious for the purposes of good order, 
ad national tranquillity. We acknowledge it, 
therefore, among our aspirations for our coun- 
try, that good-humoured and mirthful publica- 
tions, of a cheap character, should assume a 
respectable place in its literature; and that 
more pains should be taken to render those 
by whose labour we are all supported, ‘ merry 
and wise:” so that, were we given to the 
indulgence of missionary impulses, our tracts 
should be directed to gladdening the heart, 
and to mending the morals of the people, by 
ihe simple expedient of provoking their smiles. 
It is in this special particular, however, that 
the function of the missionary has the least ap- 
jlication, and that the most is to be effected by 
following the public lead. It may be possible 
0 inculeate doctrines, to impose opinions, and 
to dictate lines of duty : but there is no persuad- 
Ing people to be amused against the grain; 
there is no preaching them into an involuntary 
boad grin over that which nature does not com- 
pel them to think pleasant. One man may 
walk them to the well of orthodox fun and 
proper pleasantry, but an entire army of diffusers 
of useful mirth would not succeed in persuading 
them to drink of a disgracious fluid. Here, then, 
‘iticism is called on for more than usual can- 


our and forbearance; for fastidiousness and | 


| 





miss the end, but would fail in meeting with a 
market. 

Looking at the most popular and successful 
of the cheap publications of the day, (excepting 
always those of the Jack Sheppard school) there 
is much reason for thinking and speaking well 
of the tendencies of the humbler classes. It is 
a manifest fact, that the material developement 
of the new literary market, has been accompa- 
nied by a pari passu improvement in the quality 
of the goods: insomuch that no small portion 
of the still increasing sale, depends upon the 
spread of the works in question among higher 
classes than those for whose special service they 
were originally calculated. Although, therefore, 
in approaching the immediate subject of this 
article, we must set it down to the credit of 
Punch, that, since he has abandoned his theatri- 
cal career, and taken to type, he has so much 
mended his manners, that he rarely ventures a 
joke at the expense of morals or correct feeling, 
that his pictures of life in London are not direct- 
ed to inflame sensuality, while they ridicule 
folly,—yet we must, at the same time, refer this 
reform very much to the improved tastes of his 
patrons; and to the simple fact, that soberer 
recreation is remunerative,—that there is an 
effective demand among the people for inno- 
cuous gaiety. Looking at the quality of the 
writing, and to the profusion of pictorial illus- 
trations which grace this publication, there can 
be no doubt that it is got up at an expense which 
nothing under a very extensive circulation can 
maintain. Its existence, therefore, is evidence 
of the wide spread of a love of broad humour, 
which Englishmen are not wrong in thinking 
peculiar to their countrymen, Although Punch 
has thought fit to take for a second title ‘the 
London Charivari,’ there is little of similarity 
between his jokes, and those of his Parisian 
god-father. The wit of the Frenchman is higher 
polished, and has also a keener edge. _ Its pre- 
valent character is a refined, subtle, and adroitly 
veiled satire, directed against the powerful and 
the authoritative, such as might be expected to 
have arisen among a people familiarized with 
literary censors and lettres de cachet. Its essence 
is closely connected with personality, and its ex- 
cellence embraces dexterity to avoid a legal ap- 
plication of the innuendo. Its vice, therefore, is 
malice, and its tendency, to sour and to exas- 


| perate. ‘The sense of humour, too, if it be latent 


inthe Frenchman’s nature, has not been called 
forth by much popular whimsicality. Fashion, 
which in his country rules the lowest, equally 
with the highest, drills every man to its own 
discipline, spreading a uniform smoothness over 
the surface of society; and the Frenchman, 
moreover, possessing little disposition to escape 
from the class in life in which he finds himself, 
and to appear more than he really is, exhibits 
little of that long list of affectations and preten- 
sions which form the rich field of English ab- 
surdity. 

All that the Parisian Charivari thus gains 
in causticity and in intellectual finesse, it loses 
in richness, in humour, and in breadth. Punch 
indeed, is, decidedly more vulgar, more coarse, 
more slangy; but he is better tempered, and 
more laughter-stirring than his contemporary ; 
while, by coming more closely in contact with 
the world for which he writes, he is able to 
extract a more frequent and varied moral. 
Although he indulges his purchasers with an 
occasional political caricature, or vents his spleen 
in a passing party joke, he is not a professed 
party organ; and he may be considered rather 
as a conductor for conveying off popular ill hu- 
mour, than as an exciter of factious electricity. 
In this, too, Punch is a more faithful exponent 
of the natural character of John Bull than many 


wer refinement in a publisher would not only | of his more bitter and acrimonious British con- 








temporaries, whose influence on the people is 
precarious, and, for the most part, confined to 
periods of extraordinary excitement. 

One result of this reflection of the popular 
taste, is the truthfulness of the hits, and the con- 
sequent conviction they carry with them. In the 
broadest extravagancies of Punch’s pencil, more 
especially, there is much more of nature than of 
caricature ; and the habitual walker of the streets 
of London might fancy that he could name 
the originals. The very slightest of those black 
sketches, which at first sight might be taken for 
casual blots on the paper, exhibit vigour and 
identity. In the most careless of his pencilled 
drolleries, there are indications of a free, but 
sure hand, and of an artistic interior sense ; and 
they are well calculated to improve the taste, and 
to educate the eye of the lower classes. When 
compared with the older monstrosities of the 
broad sheet, which in our childhood constituted 
the sole specimens of art (?) accessible to the 
people, they are at once witnesses of a present 
demand for better things, and tokens of a future 
amelioration. On this subject, listen to Punch’s 
own criticism :— 

© On the genius of the Catnach Illustrator, and High 
Art in Wood-Cutting-—The great characteristics of 
the age in which we have the luck to live, are the ex- 
tension not alone of the commodities of life, but also 
of its elegancies and luxuries. Doubtless the most 
prominent of these—after the modern substitution of 
cigars for short-cut—is the profuse illustration of our 
popular ballads and last dying speeches. Beauty and 
utility now walk hand in hand ; and whilst the taste- 
ful drayman or sentimental housemaid revels amidst 
the choicest effusions of poetic genius—at three yards 
a-penny—he or she has also a penchant for the fine 
arts cunningly cultivated by the choice pictures that 
adorn it. Standing proudly on the highest pedestal 
of popularity is the individual, the extent of whose 
talents, as displayed in his works, might reach (when 
pasted together) from Whitechapel to Westminster. 
We are forbidden to mention his name: like all true 
geniuses, he scorns merely nominal applause ; but 
by his works may you know him. We have only 
space to give a few instances of his surpassing picto- 
rial ingenuity. Amidst a heterogeneous mass of 
subjects now dangling from the sides of our library- 
table, the first to strike the eye and awaken the ad- 
miration is Bellini’s exquisite scena (the poetry by 
Fitz-Ball) of * False one, I love thee still.” The pic- 
ture to this ballad is a Newfoundland dog bringing a 
walking-stick out of the water ; whilst ‘ Will Watch, 
the bold Smuggler,’ is aptly illustrated by an exqui- 
site female form gracefully leaning her elbow ona 
milk-pail, a stream purling at her feet, aud a range 
of chalk hills in the distance. The ‘ Jolly Young 
Waterman,’ again, is conceived in a high spirit: he 
is represented in a fantail hat, with a quartern mea- 
sure in one hand, and a glass in the other. These 
are specimens of the lighter tracings of our artist's 
pencil; but he is not the less to be extolled in more 
sombre subjects. In executions he is exquisite—in 
murders marvellous ! 

Passing from the illustrations to the letter- 
press, which is often secondary to the pictorial 
matter, and ancillary to its introduction, it is 
little to say that it occasionally exhibits good 
writing; for whether it be that the English lan- 
guage has been worked up to great facility, or 
that the demand for literature has produced a 
corresponding supply of authorical talent, it is 
certain that whatever other defects may be 
charged against periodical literature, the want 
of an easy, smart epigrammatic style cannot be 
justly laid to the door of even secondary and 
third-rate publications. With respect to the 
staple contents, too, there is a much closer 
approximation in Punch’s contributors to those 
of the high-priced periodicals than can readily 
be explained. Whether the similarity in tastes 
between the high and the low, thus indicated, 
proceeds from below upwards, or results from 
a growing earthward love of low-lived repre- 
sentations, slang, and coarse excitements among 
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the so-called higher classes, is a problem not yet | can’t do it! no, no, its out of the question. Shak- 


solved to our satisfaction. 
stant, that the cheap Punch, levelled at the 
tastes and associations of the people generally, 
may in its prevailing tone and matter be advan- 
tageously compared with many works printed 
for the special use of the club-houses and circu- 
lating libraries of genteel society. Take, for 
example, the following extract from a paper on 
the Physiology of London Evening Parties :— 
“ The Wallflower of the party usually makes his 
appearance at an early period of the evening. You 
generally observe him as you enter the house taking 
off a pair of clogs, which appear difficult to unbuckle, 
in a corner of the hall. These he stuffs into the 
pocket of his great-coat, which he artfully conceals 
under a chair, together with his hat ; and having ac- 
complished this undertaking to his satisfaction, he 
enters the refreshment-room, and in excessive trepi- 
dation, asks for a cup of coffee, which he swallows 
* hot without’—declining milk, cream, lump-sugar, 
or powdered candy, not on account of its being his 
custom, but because he does not exactly know which 
he ought to take. He next produces from his pocket 
a pair of kid gloves, still enveloped in paper, the 
left-hand one of which he puts on with much labour, 
and then holds the other in it. This concluded, he 
announces his name, and walks upstairs, as if he 
was ascending the platform of the guillotine. ‘ Mr. 
John Parkins!’ shouts a footman, and the wall- 
flower enters. Mrs.—(what shall we call the hostess? 
‘Whatever name we give her, there will be some one 
certain to say it is personal: we think * Smith’ is 
tolerably safe)—Mrs. Smith, then, is engaged at the 





moment, and has left her station at the door; con- | 


sequently, Mr. Parkins walks into the centre of the 
room, looking very affable and mildly benevolent, 
with his glove still in his hand, and, not finding any- 
body to receive him, blushes up to his ears, blows his 
nose for the sake of doing something, and then sinks 
back to the post of the fulding-doors between the 
front and back drawing-room—the position in which 
wallflowers mostly abound. They occasionally at- 
tempt a quadrille, but they rarely waltz, Never- 
theless, we once knew one who made the attempt, 
but then it was after supper, when they at times 
*come out’ in most extensive style, as a very little 
wine has a very great effect upon their brain. The 
wallflower in question had evidently miscalculated 
his abilities, for after treading on his partner's toes, 
losing the step in the first round, getting out of the 
eircle, and knocking the man who was playing the 
piano completely off the music-stool, he desisted and 
reeled giddily to his seat—a melancholy instance of 
misdirected vanity. The wallflowers appear, like 
corks in a water-butt, to have an instinctive manner 
of getting all together; for, after a time, they gene- 
rally congregate in cotgries, making small jokes and 
retailing third-rate anecdotes, or quips from the week 
before last’s Punch, which they applaud and admire 
exceedingly, until they are interrupted by an enthu- 
siastie couple, flying round to the brandhofen, and 
knocking them, very unexpectedly, all up in a heap 
together.” 

In respect to jokes, quodlibets, and such small 
deer, we may as well acknowledge that our 
French neighbours beat us, and that their 
Guépes, and Charivaris, and Figaros, throw the 
popular wit of England into shade. But taken 
according to the average of our national periodi- 
cal sliding scale, Punch maintains his old privi- 
lege of exciting an occasional hearty laugh. 
“Taking a good hint” is a fair specimen of the 
manner of Punch’s occasional articles :— 

*** Compose yourself, my dear Tom.’ ‘It’s all 
very fine, and very easy, to say “ Compose yourself ;” 
but who’s to do it? A fellow lugging out your eye- 
tooth exclaims “* Compose yourself ;” the vagabond 
that gives you notice of the failure of your banker, 
and the loss of all your worldly substance, advises 
you to “ Compose yourself;” and when in the ex- 
tremest agony of fear you rush like a maniac from 
the blazing ruins of your devoted house, * A 41,” 
who accommodates you with a seat and shiver in the 
station-house, insists upon the propriety of the sooth- 
ing system, and invari ibly recommends you to “ com- 
pose yourself,” “Compose yourself!” quotha; I 


| 


But the fact is con- | speare says, “ Every man can bear a grief but he that 


hath it.” I say every man may put up with a pil- 
laging and kicking but their conjoined victim, and I 
am he!’ ‘Gracious! Tom, did you say kicking? 
but how was it, eh ? * Why, you know those rascally 
Sharps that came down to settle here three months 
ago?’ ‘OF course Ido. Fat mother, with turban, 
snuff-box, and three daughters ; curious old maiden 
sister, always laughing and winking her eye.’ * Yes, 
yes; and two unredeemed rascals of sons, from some 
infernal assurance office, with fists like brawn, and 
boot-toes like bodkins.’ * Well, what of them?’ 
‘Why, I'll tell you. They gave a kind of let-off last 
night; a sort of hybrid affuir—cards and quadrilles, 
pumps and cloth boots, flying tea and a standing 
supper.” ‘Oh, ay, I did hear of it; and you were 
invited 2’ * Yes I was, worse luck! Well, I'd heard 
Miss Screw, our great sixpenny long-whist player, 
hint her suspicions that the maiden Sharp, she of the 
* nods and becks and wreathed smiles,” though other- 
wise a mighty correct old lady, was rather given to 
the pastime of cards, and gathering together of fish 
and small change, heedless of some of the little re- 
strictions your fair players regard!’ * Why, does she 
cheat?? * Wait a bit, and you shall hear, After 
managing two quadrilles with tolerable success with 
the eldest Miss S., I retired for breathing time and 
negus into a small room where old and young were, 
as Miss Screw remarked, “ enjoying themselves at a 
round game.” I was invited to take a seat, and soon 
found myself involved in all the mysteries of eighteen 
penny loo. Luck ran amuck against me. I could 
not win a single pool; while the elderly Screw, like 
the vortex of the Maelstrom, seemed to draw round 
counters, square counters, ivory fish, and the current 
coin of the realm, with irresistible force, into the 
fathomless depths of her immense reticule. Dis- 
gusted at my ill fortune, I determined upon quitting 
the table, but was prevented by the antique maiden 
advising me to try one more round. I consented, 
and observed a gracious smile and peculiar wink re- 
ward my determination, These equivocal proceed- 
ings made me the more attentive to the Elderly’s 
game, and never was such a flagrant old cheat seen 
at a respectable party. Kings, queens and aces were 
at her sole command, though I have no idea where 


| She got them, unless she rang the changes from her 


immense bag. Just as she saw my eyes fixed upon 


| her as she was sweeping off a heavy pool by these 


nefarious means, she again tipped me one of her re- 
markable winks. ‘O ho!’ thinks I, ‘ that’s the game 
is it? Well, two can play at it, old lady; and so, as 


| you seem to wish it, here goes, and mum’s the word. 








So to it I went, and, as I do know a trick or two, by 
Jove, I swept the table pretty handsomely. But 
would you believe it? the wicked old woman, when 
I merely slipped a king from the bottom of the pack, 
accused me of cheating. I at once admitted the 
fact, and cited herself as my instigator and authority, 
Tom, I’ve been in some rows and heard some few 
noises in my time, but the squall of all squalls I ever 
heard was the one that rushed out from between 
that old lady's artificial teeth. She denied the accu- 
sation with the most intense scorn, and defied me to 
prove that she had cheated herself or provoked me 
to do so. This was beyond endurance. Why, 
madam,” I replied, “ when you looked into the lady’s 
hand next you, and slipped the ace of hearts from 
the bottom of the pack, when there was thirteen and 
sixpence in the pool, didn’t you see I had detected 
you? and didn’t you wink away with your wicked 
old left eye, as much as to say, Do it yourself—it’s 
all right?” “ What!” roared the tabby, “wink! I 
wink! Is my infirmity to be thrown in my tceth by 
such a thing as you? James! Samuel! Where are 
your feelings? Oh, Oh!” Here she flopped down 
in a faint, while groans and cries of “Shame! Shame! 
See what you’ve done!” issued from all sides. I 
once more asserted the truth of my statement, or 
rather would have done so; but that great beast 
James Screw took me by the nose, and Samuel 
kicked me down stairs.’ ‘ It’s very extraordinary !’ 
‘Not at all; it was a mistake. ‘The cheating was 
true enough, but not so the rest, as the old lady has 
a natural infirmity, and always goes on winking in 
the same way when she’s at all excite?, And so you 
sze [ must call out ong of those fellows, and either 
shoot him or get shot myself, and all because I was 





such a fool as to imagine I was ‘taking a goog 
hint.’” 

One of the distinctive characteristics of this 
journal is, an occasional number dedicated tg 
some specific, subject, and forming a whole by 
itself. Such are the Almanack, the Valentines, 
and the Lions of London. ‘The last isa very 
lively number, containing a succession of clever 
hits, and some happy illustrations. It opens with 
an excellent parody, in the true antiquarian style; 

“ Before taking the stranger on his rambles through 
London, it may be as well to give him aslight sketch 
of its ancient origin. According to Geoffrey of Mon. 
mouth, who is borne out by Catnach of Monmouth. 
street, the ground where London stands is as old ag 
the creation of the world itself, though some enthy. 
siastic antiquaries assign to it a still earlier origin, 
In an old black-letter and brown paper MS., which 
was dug out of the ruins of a Quaker’s house, that 
had fallen in with several friends, there is no mention 
of London ; and it is therefore presumed that the 
city is older than the authority alluded to. King 
Lud is considered to be the first monarch who re 
sided in the metropolis, and his palace has sinve been 
converted into the Belle Sauvage, on Ludgate Hill, 
so called from his garden-gate having opened on to 
it. The old cockney exclamation of * Lud a mercy 
upon us!’ fixes the building of the city at once upon 
Lud; whose name, by a process peculiar to ingenious 
antiquaries, has been corrupted into London. This 
is the account of only one antiquary: but Camden 
goes further, for he declares that it was formerly a 
town ina wood, and hence we have Camden’s or 
Camden ‘Town, which is a little way in the country, 
London is situated in a short latitude from the Ob. 
servatory at Greenwich, being 51° 31! north by the 
railway, and 004° 23% by the river. There is no 
doubt that the city was formerly a forest, and that 
the family of Alderman Wood is consequently one 
of the oldest in the metropolis. * It was filled,’ says 
Camden—only the black-letter booby insists on spell- 
ing filled with a y—‘ it was fylled with ye beasttes 
of ve chase ;’ and of these none remain, but the wild 
cats, who still infest the neighbourhoods of squares, 
and the romantic fastnesses of certain crescents, 
These animals afford the means of subsistence to a 
large class of yagers or bone-grubbers, who sell the 
skins and supply the market with sausage meat. The 
most ancient river in London is the Fleet Ditch, but 
there are Shore Ditch, and Houndsditch, and other 
Ditches too numerous to mention. It is supposed that 
Fleet Ditch is so called from the Fleet—perhaps the 
Spanish Armada—having once laid at anchor there; 
while Shore Ditch is obviously named after Jane 
Shore; and Hounds Ditch derives its appellation 
from the quantity of dead Hounds thrown into it. 
The Old Wall of London is supposed to have been 
built by some bricklayers, whose names are not pre- 
served ; and it is thought that the military road by 
which Cesar entered with his invading army was 
either at Artillery Row, Battle Bridge, Cannon Row, 
or Ball's Pond, Islington. On the establishment of 
the Heptarchy, ancient London was confined almost 
exclusively to the Seven Dials, and each of the Seven 
Kings instantly took possession of one of the Seven 
Dials. The city was again sacked by the Danes 
some years after, and in 1354, the privilege of 
carrying a mace before the chief magistrate was 
granted by Cloves or Clovis, a French sovereign 
who flourished at about the same period. In the 
reign of Richard the Second, the Lord Mayor's 
mace was found very useful in peppering Wat. Tyler, 
and the citizens obtained permission to add the 
dagger to their armorial bearings, in token of their 
readiness to stick at nothing when defending their 
sovereign. ‘The first attempt to illuminate the city 
was made by Sir Ilenry Barton, the Lord Mayor, 
who used lanterns for the purpose ; but his successors 
of the present day have resorted to wit, with which 
they flare up continually for the enlightenment of the 
metropolis. The inhabitants of London have been 
estimated to amount to several thousands; ° but as 
we never knew any one who counted them, we do 
not give any figures. They are certainly between 
000,000, and fourteen millions. 

We may now conclude, with wishing our 
facetious contemporary all the success he de- 
serves. 
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§ 9|30.358 | 30.350 |52.7 30.332 30.324 47.4, 36 05.3 | 44.2 45.3 /37.0| 52.7 | o£ f Ase Cloudy tight Vind. P.M, Fine—tight clouds and wind 
© 10| 30.388 | 30.380 | 43.8 30.318 30.312 46.0! 33 03.0 | 48.2 45.9 |37.0] 46.6 | B ieee aot vif 
. ll lpg . * ./A.M, Cloudy—light wind. P.M. Overcast—it. wind. Ev. Cloudy, 
M11|30.248 | 30.240 | 48.9 30.164 30.158 46.8) 37 05.1] 43.7 46.3 | 36.7| 46.3 fA, M.Clotaly-hrisk wind, “HM, Pine light clouds & wind, With 
myole »| r > «€ On « . an) o” *<« ‘ 2o\ ere ad x naw snowes. =VenINg, +he~en 7 
f 12/30.118 | 30.112| 46.0 30,032 30.024 45.2) 38 | 06.2| 42.0 43.3 |37.6| 46.7 | .050 A.M. Cloudy—brisk wind.’ P-M. Overcast—It. snow. Ev, Overcast. 
W13 | 29.990 | 29.982 | 42.3 | 29.960 29.954 44.7) 36 | 02.8 | 39.2) 42.7 37.8) 44.4 f Cloudy brisk wind throughout the day—slight rainearly. Evening, 
T14 | 29.932 29.926 42.5 29.954) 29.948 45.2) 38 | 02.6 |41.2 | 47.2 | 37.8| 43.6 | .063 eo ae ee P.M. Overcast—hail and rain— 
F 15| 30.084 30.076] 46.0 30,068 30.060 47.0 39 | 04.5 | 44.3 48.4 | 40.3 | 47.6 Clonly—tetak wind Ghongheut the day. Sv. Fine end meculigit. 
$ 16 | 30.144 | 30.136 | 50.6 30,124 30.116 46.9) 38 | 04.6 | 44.6 47.4 | 39.5 | 49.0 | |f 4M. Cloudy —brisk wind. P.M. Fine—It. clouds—brisk wind. Ev. 
©17 | 30.206 | 30.198 44.0 30.176 30.172 46.0) 40 | 04.0| 44.4 46.8 37.8 | 48.7 | { Ovesenst-—tchh ied theengheut the day. Evening, Qvesem< 
M18 30.210 | 30.202 | 16.9 | 30.194 30.186 47.6 40 | 03.6 | 14.2 17.8 12.0 | 47.4 a 2 ee day. Evening, The same. 
P19 30.252 | 30,224 ,45.5 | 30.178 | 30.170 47.6 40 | 02.9 | 42.3 51.8 | 41.3 | 47.8 fA.M. Overcast—light wind. P.M. ‘Fine—nearly cloudless. Ev. 
W20| 30.182 | 30.176 53.3 30.140 30.132 50.3 43 04.7 149.4 58.7 38.7 51.8% ipa \ ; ight clouds and wind. P.M. Fine and cloudless. 
'T'21| 30.182] 30.176 57.6 30.108 30.100 51.7 44 |03.1/46.8 55.7 41.3 | 59.5 | |A.M. Cluudj—it. brisk wind’ P.M. Fine—It. clouds, Ev. Overeast. 
F 22) 30.022| 30.014 | 50.3 29.944 29.936 53.0 44 ) 02.1 | 46.8 60.7 | 45.0 | 56.5 jam Overcast—It. brisk wind. P.M. Fine & cloudless, Ev. Cloudy. 
$ 23 | 29.9 42 | 29.936 60.0 | 29.914 29.906 57.0 50 O43 54.3 67.3 )47.0 | 61.5 NNW | PFine—it. clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & moonlight. 
©24 | 29.974 | 29.966 63.0 29.946 | 29.942 59,0, 54 | 03.8 60.5 61.5 52.0 | 68.6 N {AM Fine-tight clouds, P.M. at past 2 heavy thunder & forked 
M25 | 30.080 | 30.072 58.8 30.068 | 30.060 60.3 54 105.2 57.8 66.5 | 49.0 | 69.3 | 097 E |Fine It. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & moonlight. 
T26 | 30.114 | 30.108 ‘ 1.3 30.076 | 30.068 59.0) 52 | 07.7 56.7 59.3 | 17.4 67.5 | NE lFine- nearly cloudless throughout the day. Ev. Fine and starlight. 
W27 | 30.048 | 30.040 67.8 30.012 | 30.004 57.4 46 | 08.3 54.8 58.7| 44.5 62.3 | | NE fag my A ~~ light wind throughout the day. Evening, 
T28 30.100 30.092 62.0 30.080 | 30.072 58.3 48 | 05.8 5 1.7 65.2 15.8 | 59.4 | | N Fine—It. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
F 29/ 30.088 | 30.082 | 62.3 | 30.008 | 30.000 58.8 46 |07.6 55.3 63.0| 45.7) 66.0 | | NE_ |a.M. Fine—tt. clouds & wind. P.M. Fine & cloudless. Ev. Cloudy. 
$ 30| 29.882 | 29.876 | 69.7 | 29.822 | 29.814 60.3. 51 | 06.9 57.7 68.7 |47.6 61.6 | we ee eee ee eee 
| | | | | ‘ | are | | és : - “g | ) **48" 10 Fine and starlight, 
—ee, im " ; Seem Stet on : 8 | a 3 one, eve ‘ | A . ip ff ¥ | Sum. 9 A.M. 3 P.M. 
mean. | 30.068 | 30.061 | 52.6 | 30.039 | 30.031 | 50.7 42 04.5 |46.9 52.6) 41.1 53.8 |.470 | Mean Barometer corrected ........00.6 4 F 30.007 .. 29.983 
| | | | | Lc. 29.999 .. 29.974 
Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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Old Spinster, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. bds.—Rosamond, by Maria 
! 


Edgeworth, 2 vols. 18mo. 5s. el. lettered.—Tytler’s History | 


of Scotland, Vol. VIIL, demy 8vo. 12s. cl.—Persia, compris- 


| 


ON FRESCO-PAINTING. 
BY JOSEPH SEVERN, OF ROME. 


In my former remarks (see ante, p. 314,) I at- 


ing Afghanistan and Beloochistan, by J. B. Fraser, 2nd edit, | tempted to explain why English artists would be 


12mo. 5s. cl—Mesopotamia and Assyria, by J. B. Fraser, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Equalization, &¢c. of Scripture Money, by 
Palethorpe, 4to. 10s. swd.—Residence in Cabool, by the late 
Alexander Burnes, 8vo. 18s. bds.—Modern French Life, 
edited by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s..6d. bds.—Church- 
ill’s Midwifery, fe. 12s. €d. cl.—Library Edition of Shakspere, 
Vol. IIL 8vo. 10s. cl.—Lizars’ Text Book of Anatomy, Part 
IL, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Griffiths’s Chemistry of the Four 
Ancient Elements, woodcuts, fe. 5s. ¢l.—Bandinel on Slavery, 
royal 8vo. 9s. cl—Kittoe on Consumption and Asthma, fe. 
is, c.—Loudon’s Encyclopedia of the Trees and Shrubs of 
Great Britain, 8vo. 50s. cl.—Ainsworth’s Old St. Paul's, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 13a, Gd.—Royal Kalendar, corrected to April 
25, 1842, 12mo. 5s. bd. in red, or with index of names, 6s. Gd. 
—Leila in England, by Miss A. F. Tytler, 12mo. 6s. ¢l.— 
Forbes's Druggist’s Price Book, new edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢l.— 
sir Uredale Price on the Picturesque, edited by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Bart., 8vo. 21s. cl.—Williams’s Practical 
Geodesy, Svo. 12s. Gd. cl—Stanford’s Thuringian Saxony, 
§vo, 10s. Ga. cl.—Aimé Martin’s Education of the Mothers of 
Families, translated by Edwin Lee, Esq., post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
d—Jamieson’s Mechanics for Practical Men, 8vo. 7s. ¢l.— 
Martyn’s Journal and Letters, 12mo. 6s. ¢l.—Ainsworth’s 
Jack Sheppard, 8vo. 16s. el.—Cicero’s Political Works, 2 vols. 
§vo. 1. 1s, bds.—Hall’s Travelling Atlas, 8vo. 16s. roan tuck. 
—Carlyle’s (Thomas) Heroes and Ilero-Worship, crown 8vo. 
%. c.—Carlyle’s (Thomas) Wilhelm Meister, 3 vols. 12mo. 
18. el.—Curlyle’s (Thomas) Miscellanies, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Me. cl—Bulley’s (Rev. F.) Variations in the Sacramental 
Offices, 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Neander's Church History, by the 
Rev. H. J. Rose, Vol. L, 8vo. 2nd edit. 10s. bds.—South 
India Missionary Sketches, Part I., Madras, &c., by 8. T., 
fe. 3s. Gd. cl—Joy and Peace in Believing, by Mrs. Hopper, 
hew edit. 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Infant Piety, by Baptist W. Noel, 


more likely to excel in the grandeur of Historical 
painting, through the medium of the Fresco, rather 
than the Oil material, and that the obstacles were not 
in our ignorance of that simple medium, but in our 
defective design, including our artificial and thea- 
trical notions of composition. 
able to show, that in those essential points, design 
and composition, the English school possesses the 
real groundwork, which, with singular injustice to 
itself, it rarely or never exercises to its full extent, 
and which, if it did, there would be a hope of our 


| surpassing all the continental schools of art; as I 


think the rare quality, which I am about to explain, 
is not to be found in so high a degree (jf it is to be 
found at all) in any of them. 

Judging the art of painting, as I do, by its great 
Italian examples, particularly in fresco, which is its 
province of freedom and power, I should say that 
there is a real and individual groundwork applicable 
and belonging to all the various powers of painting. 
This groundwork is Nature; not the perfect nature 
applicable to sculpture, often mistaken, and much 
abused in our time, as one and the same,—but nature, 
with more of her imperfections than is generally sup- 
posed ; imperfections that are essential to painting, 
if character and expression, or in a word if life be 
the object. No doubt sculpture, and the beautiful 


| antique figures particularly, have somewhat blinded 


| us as regards painting ; and I cannot but think, that 


hew edit. 32mo. 1s. Gd. cl.—Watson’s Sermons for the Young, | 


i8mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—O’Sullivan on the Apostacy predicted by 
St. Paul, 8vo. 14s. cl.—-Memoir of James Halley, by the Rev. 
W. Arnott, new edit. 5s. cl.—Bernard Leslie, by the Rev. W. 


Gresley, fe. 4s. Gd. cl.—D'Israeli’s Amenities of Literature, | 


hew edit. 3 vols. Syo. 24s. cl. 


wieaa 


if it were the good fortune of modern times to turn 
up an antique picture of high Grecian art, even by 
Apelles or Zeuxis, we should find it entirely diffe- 


I hope now to be | 








| wherein the principles I am anxious to explain are 
always found. 
Sculpture exists in the perfection of form, whatever 
that form may be, and it must be selected from 
various examples; for it is rare indeed to find per- 
fect form in one individual model, as adapted to 
sculpture: and this can be easily understood when 
it is considered, that sculpture presents nothing but 
abstract form to the eye. But painting, on the con- 
trary, imitates nature in all her infinite variety ; and 
in this universal imitation an obvious distinction is to 
| be made, not only as to the means of the art, but 
| the mode by which the painter attains his object. 
| Historical painting, in including the diversities of 
complexions and customs of the people of different 
nations and ages, is obliged to include much that is 
ugly and unseemly, as well as much that is imperfect 
in form; for the painting art rests on its powers of 
representing character and expression with all the 
life and vigour it is capable of ; and forms and things 
which would be vulgar, mean, and even incompatible 
with the abstract and limited power of sculpture, 
are obliged to be taken with all their imperfections 
by the painter, for they assist the pictorial and mental 
powers of his art. I am induced to dwell on this 
nice distinction, because, with reference to fresco- 
painting, I know that many persons suppose that the 
“good drawing,” talked of as necessary, means the 
sculptural perfection of form I have been speaking 
of, and which, as applied to painting, carries with 
it the impression of insipidity and weakness, and 
seems to exclude the representation of vigorous 
character and living expression, which most of us 
feel to belong to painting. But sculpture, and 
sculptural perfection, as applied indiscriminately to 
| painting, has helped to tame it down to a classic 
| imbecility, if I may so call it, where the spirit of ex- 


rent to their sculpture in design and composition, as | pression is driven to dwell in the extravagance and 
well as in everything else, for such is the case in the | unnaturalness of academical and theatrical attitudes, 
inferior examples at Pompeii and Herculaneum, ! When character and expression are not allowed to 
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exist in form, then there is nothing left for them but 
attitude. This, I conceive, will explain at once the 
vast difference which is manifest between the quiet and 
natural manner in which the great Italian painters 
represented history, and that of the modern French, 
who have attempted to affect us in their historical 
painting by every species of action and extravagance, 
though always with the perfect forms and the draw- 
ing of sculpture.’ Their theory was to give perfec- 
tion to painting, by imitating the perfection of antique 
sculpture; and they succeeded in introducing an 
original style, but from which we turn with displeasure, 
and sometimes disgust, to dwell on the repose and 
simplicity of the Italian masters, who, although ac- 
cused of every kind of defect, we return to, and love 
even for their defects, because they are natural, and 
because painting assumes to be the universal language 
of nature. The French, in imitating the antique, 
have thought it expedient to give Apollo forms, more 
or less, to all their figures—to pare away every imper- 
fection of humanity, whether it be in gods or heroes, 
or even in common men; and hence they have ex- 
cluded character, and expression, save in violence of 
attitude. This is the sad change which many Eng- 
lish people falsely anticipate is to be brought about 
by fresco-painting; and this is the mistake which I 
am anxious to correct, in advocating the cause of 
fresco-painting. 

Who will be so bold as to say, that perfect and se- 
lect form is essential to painting, when, in the finest 
examples of Raffaello, Domenichino, and alt the other 
great Italians, we find in every figure some example of 
the imperfections of nature purposely introduced—I 
say purposely, as there is no other rational way of ac- 
counting for the fact, but that they did it on principle. 
The antique figures were before their eyes, even more 
vividly than they are before ours: they were dug up 
in their time, and must have appeared more won- 
derful from their novelty ; consequently, the Italian 
painters must have had the same temptation to take 
or leave them as we have, and they did take them, 
but in part only, and so far as they helped to develope 
the true and distinctive characters of painting. The 
French take them entire, and the English never take 
them at all. We can find, for example, in the figure 
of Heliodorus, by Raffaello, something of the grand 
form of the Illissus, (in the Elgin marbles), but we 
find nothing of the antique in the terrible scourging 
Angels, who strike him down with such energy and 
life. Now, who can say that if the imperfection of 
forms which are found in those Angels were taken 
away, it would not leave somewhat of tameness 
and insipidity ? or why, if we are struck by the ter- 
rible fury which Raffaello has given these figures, 
should we not infer that it exists even in the rugged- 
ness of their forms? 

I can well remember the shame and surprise I felt 
on first going to draw in a foreign academy, at Rome 
—where every artist, even the beginners, produced 
such beautiful forms. But the fascination was soon 
dispelled ; for week after week different models of 
different ages and characters were brought before us, 
from the young and gentle, to the strong and mus- 
cular, and these artists I found made them all alike. 
The different characters were so refined and idealized, 
that it seemed to me I was no longer in the province 
of Painting, but in the ideal world of Sculpture. 
Young as I was, I might blindly have concluded that 
these artists were in the right, had there not been all 
those immortal fresco works around me with which 
Rome abounds, and which convinced me of the mo- 
dern error, and in the inspiration of which works I 
venture humbly to offer these explanations. 

These works will show that the Italian masters 
selected individual nature,—no doubt the finest ex- 
amples, but always individuals. How, indeed, is it 
possible to give that character which the art de- 
mands, without individual nature, whereon to raise 
that structure of life and energy, that endless variety 
of forms and colours, those varied costumes with ail 
their particularities ? Again, look to the landscape 
and architecture, with those effects of atmosphere 
which give such reality to the historic seene—how is it 
possible to make the figures belong to these, (and to 
these they must belong,) if the forms are to be per- 
fected with so much ideal beauty that they become 
the only unnatural things in the picture ? 

Painting will have men nearly as they are: give 
them mind to any extent,—give them overflowings 


of life and soul,—but they must look like men, for the 
art will have it so, as it had it in all the great Italian 
examples. Let sculptors revel in their ideal world, 
but we must live in a real one if we wish to be 
painters. This brings me to the immediate point oft 
my subject, without which these remarks would be 
impertinent,—the groundwork of design existing in 
the English School, but only the groundwork. This 
I consider to be rather in the charm of nature asa 
characteristic, than in the mere artistical power of 
drawing academically well; for the one may exist 
without the other, but in the design I am explaining 
they must exist together. Its grand principle is in 
the natural, correct, and graceful building up of the 
figure. Reynolds is great in this, although he is 
thought to be so bad a draftsman, while thousands of 
inferior artists succeed in the academical part; all 
France and Italy, indeed, abound with them: in the 
latter country,even children learn to drawaccording to 
the trick before they learn to read or write. Reynolds 
aimed at something higher. It is true he gives us 
slovenly and ill-defined extremities, (the result, not 
of ignorance, but of his numerous experiments,) but 
he never gives us a figure ill built up, or without the 
irresistible charm of nature ; and this I find, more or 
less, the characteristic of the English school, in con- 
trast to every other. It may have defects in the 
details of its drawing, it may have unsightly forms, it 
may have trivial and vulgar subjects, its greatest ex- 
cellence may be in portraits,—in fact, it may deserve 
most of the abuse which befalls it, but the charm of 
nature is never wanting. Now this praise cannot be 
bestowed on any other modern school; and small as 
it is, yet it is a genuine morsel, to be found in all 
the great Italian works from Raffaello down toClaude 
(who may be considered an Italian), in all of which 
you find the charm of nature. This is the real 
basement of good design in painting ; and although 
but a basement, yet it is one whereon we can raise, 


if we please, any kind of structure in Art: we can | 
safely use the Antique—we can even deal in the | 


grand forms of Michael Angelo with impunity, but 
always with this guide. It was this enabled the great 
English sculptor, Flaxman, (the greatest and most 
universal artist of modern times,) to find out the 
essentials of Greck Art, which the French have ever 
missed. But in Painting it was more difficult to be 
found. The Italians found it, and carried Art to per- 
fection, for in the imperfections they had the courage 
and taste to leave it; which imperfections the French, 
in trying to take away, removed also the key-stone 
of Art—they left out the charm of nature. In mo- 
dern painting, perhaps, no one has gone so securely 
towards high art as Reynolds, but he stopped short ; 
and in carrying the thing further, others ceased to 
have this solid characteristic, and we have ceased to 
care about their works. Yet we care about Reynolds 
as much as ever, with all his faults. Why is this? 
he has the charm of nature. On the contrary, Law- 
rence, with fine qualities and a feeling for nature, 
sunk under the influence of fashion ; and we may trace 
to him the long throat, small head, and little feet, 
with much of the mawkishness of modern English 
art. Wilkie may be regarded as the most perfect 
painter of the English school. 


all the fine principles of Art ; he concentrated them, 
and produced a style new, as it was a combination 
of several never before combined; he took Raffaello’s 
power of expressing the subject, his elegance of com- 
position and even design, with Rembrandt’s force and 











He not only had | 
nature, though not in all her charms, but he applied | 


But now the Historical field is opening to us inthe 
painting of the new Houses of Parliament, and ye 
shall be forced into a bolder and more manly style 
of design. Let us not look at the French, or think 
hat we are in danger of falling into their ex, 
cesses, for we are not—it is not in us, if we wished for 
it; indeed, it is our fear of it which keeps us back, 
Let us then venture on the boldness of Italian art, 
that is, to do things without caring for the defects, 
but only thinking on the real and actual power 
which lies in the sphere of painting, and of how litth 
we have yet exercised it. Our ancestors may not 
have been so handsome as the Greeks; but they were 
quite as manly, as full of genius, and have left us, 
not works of art, but enduring principles, institutions, 
laws, and a history of which we have now to make 
works of art. To this purpose Greek art would 
not be desirable, if we could have it. Englishmen 
transformed to Greeks would be as absurd as Greeks 
transformed to Englishmen. The Germans have suc. 
ceeded in creating a style of design that is indepen. 
dent of the antique, though not nearer nature than 
the Italian, or with so much beauty. We, with our 
strong feeling for nature, may go still further, for we 
may use the antique as the Italians did, to make it 
our own ; but it must be to gain something like power 
in design—something which shall shun the Gallic. 
Greek on the one hand, and, on the other, the in. 
fluences of English fashion, both equally prejudicial 
to Art. Surely here, as everywhere else, there are 
fine individual specimens of nature, if the artist 
will but take time to seek for them, for the English 
are considered to be a fine-looking people. In the 
great church processions of Rome, where there are 
many of all nations joined with the Italians, I always 
thought the Irish monks the most historic looking 
men, Yet, judging from modern Exhibitions, one 
would think the English but an ordinary race, from 
the sovereign down to the artizans and beggars. Our 
women are considered to be the most beautiful in 
the world, whatever we may paint and think them; 
for in modern English art they are shown in every 


| degree of languishment and lassitude, from the 


“Betrotheds” to the “Forsakens,”—all of which, 
I should say, were the productions of the most im 
moral people in the world, even more so than the 
French, who only disgust, did I not know they were 
meant to represent high-minded English women, vir- 
tuous as they are accomplished. _A1I this arises from 
defective design, for as it cannot produce style, it 
produces fashion ; and so a hideous monster, in the 
shape of taste, becomes the order of the day :—hence 
these ambiguous ladies, and gentlemen as their com- 
panions, with pocket-book faces. A very little honest 
drawing will remedy all this, but it must be drawing 
alone on a cartoon, for colour and effect will paralyze 
it. Let us have a touch of bold Art once more, even 
as good as Reynolds, and we shall see Fashion bow 
to it as it did to him. 











SALE OF WILKIE’S DRAWINGS AND PICTURES. 

Sir David Wilkie’s Drawings, of which we last 
week noticed three days’ sale, took an additional two 
for the like purpose, so industrious and energetic was 
this artist. Yet, both these batches together are but 
as oozings and lees of the wine-press, not its most 
precious nor entire produce. The former batch 
comprised home-subjects chiefly, the one now before 
us presents foreign details. Sir David's travels may 
be traced by his sketches, along the Zuyder-zee, 


| Rhine, Inn, Danube, Propontis, Natolian and 


Teniers’ mechanism, all bound together by the charm | Syrian waters, through the Dutch States, Westem 


of nature. 


Germany, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, Asia 


This has to be done in English historical painting. | Minor, Palestine, and Egypt, where he neither set 


The same principles must be extended and raised as | 
we see them in the Italian schools. So far we are | 
moral cowards in Art; that in avoiding the errors of | 


the French we are content to be like little children, 
fed with spoon meat. In our painting we are in 
leading strings, whilst we are full grown men in other 
things. This must arise principally from our strong 


feeling for nature when we attempt painting ; for we | 


tremble at the brink of a classic influence, because 
we fancy it is not to be carried out with nature. The 


same with highly imaginative works—we fall short by | 


becoming tame and mawkish ; so that portrait, land- 
scape, and domestic scenes are the only things left to 
our wilful cowardice, and these, as we do them well, we 





are determined shall be the only things we will doatall, 








up monuments like Alexander, nor dilapidated them 
like Lord Elgin, yet contrived at once to render his 
presence in all these regions memorable and profit- 
able. His drawing-paper is “ stained with the van- 


| ation of each soil,” as distinctly as Sir Walter Blunt's 


surcoat was of yore ; here we have copies from Rem 
brandt at Amsterdam, Figures at Frankfort, Heads 
at Munich, High Mass at Vienna, Warm Bath at 
Pesth, Bazaar at Constantinople, Corn Mill at 
Smyrna, Synagogue at Jerusalem, Battle-field at 
Alexandria, and numerous etceteras near each of 
these places besides. Many among his sketches he 
no doubt meant for mere memoranda, his notes put 
down in pictorial writing, which he could afterwards 
consult upon occasion; but they are now magnifi 
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into his * Works,” and will make his ghost blush 
or smile to hear their hastiness called “ fire of 
genius,” their emptiness “ breadth,” their blotches 
that particularize colours “touches that bespeak the 

t master.” Finished or unfinished, slight or 
otherwise, we admire them very little in comparison 
with his national productions: we cannot but think 
his mind was mis-spent upon them ; and while look- 
ing them over we often wished he had gone to John- 
o’-Groat’s house rather than Jericho, and had drawn 
his inspirations from the * well of Scottish undefiled” 
rather than the Dead Sea. However, this is not public 
opinion ; enormous prices were given for these out- 
landish things, particularly the Oriental. A * Dra- 
goman and his Daughter’ (No. 592), brought 90 
guineas! Another * Dragoman’ (No. 576), 36 gui- 
neas, A third ‘ Dragoman’ (No 553), 31 guineas. 
There were no end to Druggermen, as Dryden 
calls them with unintentional expressiveness; a 
fourth (No. 467) brought 55 guineas; a fifth (No. 
461), 29 guineas, and a sixth (No. 463), 36 guineas. 
We shall specify no more; the last-mentioned one 
alone seemed to us much above the common-place 
type of turban’d heroes—men like lay figures with 
purnt-umber cheeks and charcoal eyes, for stuffing out 
gorgeousdressesand keeping theatrical postures. ‘Then 
came Sheiks, and Pashas, and Persian princes, in all 
their barbaric pomp, none of which had either interest 
or character to engage our sympathies. ‘A Sheik’ 
(No. 450), was among the best, 63 guineas, Such 
over-dignified attitudes suit them for signs to shawl- 
shops and bazaars, like Highlanders to tobacconists ; 
but Wilkie’s own * Bagpiper’ has a moral elevation 
of mien that this artist at least could not bestow on 
Solyman the Magnificent. He delineates them as, 
what all semi-barbarians are—erect animals—or little 
more: as such they may be very handsome, very 
noble figures, but he fails to endow them with those 
higher attributes that exalt many even of the humblest 
characters in his civilized scenes and subjects. Stolid 
Turks sitting cross-legged, like stamps or seals to be 
taken up by giant letter-writers and dropt again into 
their cushions, may illustrate a book of Costumes 
very well; we were grieved that Sir David should 
thus descend into a drapery-painter. Garish turbans, 
spangled tunics, and petticoat-trousers, sashes, scy- 
metars, ear-rings, and bracelets, ill supply the ab- 
sence of intellectual character. ‘A Persian Prince* 
(No. 468), afforded scope for some touch of nature 
and feeling in the Black Slave who serves him with 
sherbet, 55 guineas. A few other Oriental figures 
have merit despite their gaudy habiliments. * Mrs. 
Moore, in an Arab dress’ (No. 591), is prettiness 
itself; 36 guineas. ‘A Childand Nurse’ (No. 575), 
yet better, brought (of course) a lower price ; 23 gui- 
neas. * A Jewish Woman’ (No. 544), with characteris- 
ticexpression, unlike the fair insipiditics of the harem, 
29 guineas. * Madame Josephina, in a Turkish dress’ 
(No. 465), the hostess of a Constantinople hotel, 
very graceful, and more lady-like than landlady-like, 
3¢ guineas. ‘A Woman giving her Child drink at 
aFountain’ (No. 459), the child’s eagerness betraying 
that origin of all vice and all virtue—selfishness— 
with the vividest truth possible; 26 guineas. ‘A 
Post-Rider’ (No. 444), also natural and spirited ; 30 
guineas, *A Muleteer’ '(No. 451), liker a prophet, 
the noblest unaffected attitude we saw; 49 guineas, 
But the most charming of all these sketches, was a 
beautiful little English girl, ‘Daughter of Admiral 
Walker’ (No. 471), dressed 4 la Turque, nature's 
own red and white vying with the splendid colours of 
her costume ; 70 guineas. We will enumerate with- 
out remark, which is remark enough, some other 
drawings and prices. ‘First Sketch of the Letter- 
Writer’ (No, 446), 29% guineas; ‘ Portrait of a 
Young Lady at Pera’ (No. 469), 37 guineas ; ‘ Jewish 
Lady at Pera’ (No. 481), 42 guineas ; a ‘ Jew Dra- 
goman’ (No, 553), 31 guineas; ‘Jewish Woman 
reading’ (No. 554), 21 guineas ; a ‘ Sheik’ (No. 573), 
2) guineas ; the ‘ Travelling Tartar to the Queen's 
Messenger’ (No. 589), 31 guineas; ‘Three Greek 
Sisters at Therapia’ (No. 590), 31 guineas; a‘ Study 
of Camels’ (No. 574), 39 guineas. Somewhat may 
besaid about the subjoined articles : * A Black Slave 
and White Child’ (No. 447), very pretty, 18 guineas ; 
‘Portrait ofa Circassian Lady’(No. 462), the original, 
ifnot ill-treated by the artist, was not at all favoured 
by Nature, as less beauteous forms, contours less Cir- 
cagsian, according to our idea of the term, could hardly 





be found in a Caffrarian; 43 guineas; ‘ Admiral 
Walker’ (No. 470), who wears that look we so much 
like in a British sea-officer, bluff, yet good humoured 
and generous; 30 guineas; ‘Mrs. Redhouse and 
Admiral Walker’s Child’ (No. 472) very pretty, but 
174 guineas ; a * Turkish Coffee-house’ (No. 482), 
of full and good composition, 27 guineas. Amongst 
the views were various Scriptural localities, in parti- 
cular many spots sacred to Christian recollections : 
the Holy Sepulchre, Pool of Bethesda, &e. ‘ Jeru- 
salem from the Mount of Olives’ (No. 536), and 
‘ Bethlehem’ (No. 548), though slight and but partly 
tinted, furnished good general aspects of these cele- 
brated places; 26 guineas each. ‘ Study of the Na- 


tivity in the costume of the present day’ (No. 549): | 
“inthe costume of the present day” !—cui bono ?— | bined ? 


called ‘ Samuel and Eli’: these heads are not in the 
deep-brown tone of the last, but glossier and more 
enamelled; a girlish one with upward look, is 
quite Correggiesque for polished impasto, and sweet- 
ness, though without any salaciousness, of ex- 
pression ; 52 guineas. Some oriental oil-sketches 
brought extravagant prices: a ‘Tartar relating 
the Capture of Acre’ (No. 666), nearly finished 
into a picture, might deserve 175 guineas, as 
well coloured and composed, if deficient in dra- 
matic power; whilst the ‘ Letter Writer’ (No. 
667), a trifling subject, obtained 425 guineas, on the 
| strength of its splendid draperies. Should a sensual 
| merit like this outweigh dramatic power, truth to 
nature, expression, beautiful form, and humour com- 
When, likewise, there is no want of admir- 





this was carrying love of oriental finery to a mania | able colouring and composition ? All these attributes 


indeed !_-what have Mohammedan spectators to do 
with a Nativity >—27 guineas. ‘ A Jewish Child and 


distinguish * The School,’ a large picture, somewhat 
| unfinished (No. 668), yet it was knocked down at 


Mother’ (No. 552), very pretty : we once thought no- | but 720 guineas! Why ? because it is not Oriental! 
thing from Wilkie’s pencil could reduce us to praises | There sits the well-known Village Pedagogue amidst 


so vague as these brilliant superficialities oblige us to 
iterate; 51 guineas. Large prices for them was a matter 
of course, in an age and nation when Raffael’s Draw- 


ings have remained years unsold! Let us make a cal- | 


culation : all true judges, however patriotic, will admit 
the worst drawing by Raffael of more real merit and 
value than the three best by Wilkie ; nowifbut one hun- 
dred among the hundred-and-cighty Raftael Drawings 
were genuine, that collection would have been worth, 
at 270 guineas each work (thrice the price of No. 
592), seven and twenty thousand pounds !—We can- 
not but think that transient and adventitious cir- 
cumstances have given an ephemeral value to these 
Sketches—their author’s death still fresh in public 
memory—* Eastern interests”—a rage for new sights, 
and for glitter and gorgeousness, consequent on a 
mental palate depraved by daily swallowing of gold: 
we must add another potent cause, the obvious suit- 
ability such subjects possess for the great purposes of 
modern engraving—shop-window prints and illustra- 
tion of Annuals! What a god-send was Wilkie’sdeath 
to the scrapers of steel-plates, their publishers, and 
editorial employers! Alack and well-a-day, that 
he who painted the‘ Blind Fiddler,’ * Village Politi- 
cians,’ * Reading the Will,’ and similar masterpieces, 
should become embellisher of gilt-gingerbread books 
to amuse sentimentalists in boudoirs and yawning 
fashionables upon saloon loungers!—A sixth day’s 
sale comprised -oil-pictures and oil-sketches alone. 
‘Ceres in search of Proserpine’ (No. 602), was re- 
markable, from its extreme badness, its classic style, 
and its being the first oil-work done by Wilkie to 
contest the Edinburgh Academical prize; 3/. 10s. 
* Diana and Calisto with Nymphs’ (No. 623), a later 
but like curious attempt, which however bore off the 
palm; 46 guineas. ‘ Bacchantes ina classical land- 
scape’ (No. 645), richly coloured, ridiculously con- 
ceived, 51 guineas. *‘ The Queen’ (No. 643), valueless 
except as a Royal portrait; 40 guineas. Two full- 
length portraits of ‘George IV. in a Highland 
Dress’ (Nos, 646, 655), one small, the other life-size, 
60 and 100 guineas. Two full-lengths of ‘ William 
IV.’ and ‘Queen Adelaide’ (Nos. 656, 657): stiff, 
mechanical productions, but which we expected 
would have brought more than 56 and 53 guineas 
from lovers of monarchy and large gallery-portraits. 
‘Queen Victoria’ (No. 658), in state robes, full- 
length and life-size, with background, &c. was pur- 
chased for Bombay, by a Hindoo Knight, at no 
nabob price, 115 guineas. * John Knox administering 
the Sacrament (No. 652), a small sketch, unfinished ; 
80 guineas. The same subject, but different in com- 
position, and on a larger scale, portions of many 
figures finished, all the rest blank or slightly traced 
with chalk (No. 653). This picture promised much 
excellence of painting and total misappropriateness 
of character. The heads are wrought to miniature 
fineness, yet still with freedom and spirit ; but they 
neither individualize the persons, nor localize the 
scene ; neither suggest the age, the nation, nor the 
reigning fanatical spirit. Knox’s sombre dignified 
visage would better become a St. Bruno; it is as 
much too noble and sedate as that of “ Knox Preach- 
ing” is too vulgar and burlesque. The handsome, 
smooth-faced warriors beside him resemble Tenth 
Hussars, rather thanhard-featured Scotch Reformers. 
Panel; 180 guineas. ‘Five Heads’ (No. 654), part 
of a subject for which there were several drawings, 


| his throng{of honest little British clodpates, male and 
| female, whose mingled hum and half-subdued uproar 
| seem to rise from the panel you gaze at, and the 
miseries, the merriment, and the mischiefs of their 
school-hours to be in very process upon it! Wilkie, 
we are told, painted this work as a proof that his 
earlier genius had not deserted him, and that he 
could return to his earlier style if it pleased him. 
Here is all the-genius, but not all the style, which 
was perhaps irrecoverable. The style of invention 
and composition remains unadulterated, the style-of 
colouring and execution seems, like woman's virtue, 
to have been when once lost, lost for ever. Instead 
of the silver-gray tone and spirited staccato touch 
he learnt from Teniers, we have lustrous Murillo 
tints, and smooth globular modelling like Correggio’s, 
contrasted by his own late streakiness of manner, 
These, trifles as they appear, militate much against 
the general effect: his simpler, rougher style was 
quite harmonious with his homely subjects, to which 
southern hues give a more brilliant but an ex- 
aggerated complexion, and, no less than the mixed 
modes of workmanship, a character somewhat hybrid 
and artificial. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ovr whole time, this week, has been so engrossed 
by the importunate demands of the season, the ex- 
hibitions, concerts, and, above all, by the important 
Report, an analysis of which forms so marking a fea- 
ture in this day’s paper, that, had we been all ears we 
must have closed them for the last seven days,—or 
were we all tongue, we must now be brief or silent, 
for we have hardly a column left wherein to record a 
whisper. Enough then to announce as forthcoming, 
a most interesting work on The Arabesque-Frescoes, 
by Raphael and his Scholars, entitled, ‘ The Archi- 
tectural Decorations of Rome, during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries,’ in a series of twenty-four 
plates drawn and engraved by Thiirmer and Guten- 
shon, from works existing in the Vatican, the Far- 
nesina, the Villa Madama, and other celebrated 
villas in and near Rome—and, a ‘ Journal, with Illus~ 
trations, of a Tour to Constantinople by the Danube; 
and of a Tour in the South of Spain, with the Author’s 
Correspondence with Prince Metternich, Lords Pon- 
sonby and Palmerston, &c.,’ by the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. 

Other reports less pleasant have reached us, A 
Sister of Robert Burns, the last survivor of his father’s 
family, still lives, it appears, a widow, at an advanced 
age, in the village of Tranent in Haddingtonshire, 
with two unmarried daughters, whose utmost exer- 
tions and industry have been found insufficient to keep 
them from absolute indigence. “I lately paid hera 
visit,” says Mr. Robert Chambers, “ and found her a 
decent-looking old person, witha good deal of the poet's 
physiognomy, and particularly his fine dark eyes. 
The youngest of William Burns’s children, she was 
twelve years old at the time when he died at Lochlea, 
a broken-spirited man. She was one of the house- 
hold at Mossgiel during its occupancy by Robert and 
Gilbert Burns in succession, and she afterwards mar- 
ried a person named Begg, who, for ten years, con- 
ducted the business of Gilbert’s farm of Dunning. 
Since the death of her husband, her sons being re- 
moved from her, and unable to assist her, she has 
been dependent on her two daughters, who, though 
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active and most respectable young women, are barely 
able to keep house for themselves and their venerable 
parent. In short, the Sister of Burns has fallen in 
the course of Providence into poverty, and her last 
years are threatened with those distresses, the dread 
of which is the theme of so many of her brother’s 
verses. I was much affected on hearing her say that, 
having in her earliest years been witness of the 
troubles which lowered over her father’s house, having 
afterwards partaken of the hardships at Mossgiel, 
having passed through a long married life in circum- 
stances at no time easy, and being now reduced to 
absolute indigence, she felt as if she had walked side 
by side with Grief from her very childhood. I am 


satisfied, from rigid inquiries, that Mrs. Begg and her 
two daughters are perfectly worthy persons, and that 
complaint would never have been heard from them, 
if the most self-devoting industry on the part of the 


young women were sufficient to keep their mother in 
comfort. The public is doubtless much taxed; but, 
on the other hand, some claims are sacred. The poems 
of Burns daily give delight to thousands, and will 
continue to do so for ages. The name of the Ayrshire 
bard has even been associated by some living writers 
with those of which England is proudest. While ne 
soars so high, to think of one so near and dear to him 
as a sister sinking into penury—hearing from a cold 
ingle-cheek the echoes of a nation’s acclaim at every 
mention of the name she bears—she, the last of the 
real members of that group which, as a poetical pic- 
ture, must live for ever in the * Cotter’s Saturday 
Night’— in short, the Sister of Burns—to think of all 
this, I say, is more than I can suppose the public 
patiently enduring, burdened as it is.” It is more, 
too, than we can suppose; and therefore we will 
mention that Mr. Chainbers himself, of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Monteath, of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle, of Chelsea, and Mr. John Wilson, 
of Covent Garden Theatre, have consented to receive 
subscriptions, and appropriate the funds in such 
manner as may seem most likely to secure Mrs. Begg’s 
future comfort. 

The small collection of Ancient Pictures which 
belonged to Sir David Wilkie contained two which 
merit notice. A finished Study by Rubens for the 
centre-piece at Whitehall (No. 680). This has a 
double value, first as it is in the Great Decorator's 
genuine bold style, and second as it preserves the 
original idea of * King James’s Apotheosis,’ whilst 
successive repaintments have obscured or rather de- 
faced the Whitehall ceiling itself; it brought 80 gui- 
neas. * La Strada alla Gloria’ by Correggio (No. 689); 
an allegorical subject from the Altieri palace at Rome. 
Nothing can better prove the fallibleness of profes- 
sional criticism than that Wilkie should have be- 
lieved such a coarse imitation authentic. Nay, he 
even finds all “the Corregiescity of Correggio” in it, 
assimilating its mechanism to that of “ the Spanish 
Correggio at the National Gallery”! A late news- 
paper report does not with more ingenious erroneous- 
ness describe it to be—*A View in Venice by 
Correggio, celebrated as having been formerly in the 
Alfieri palace.” So much for the ‘ Path to Glory’! 
It nevertheless brought 150 guineas. Several works 
by I. Singleton deceased were likewise put off at 
auction during the present week : they were all of 
the commonest brushwork kind in bright colours, 
and so superficially monotonous that they seemed all 
done in a day. Some paintings ejected from Mr. 
Vernon’s gallery were also disposed of by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson, It might be a lesson to pur- 
chasers of Exhibition pictures, varnished and “ touch- 
ed up” as such things are for the nonce, if they saw 
what sorry productions, 

**So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone,” 
once drew admiration and encomium. Yet here were 
great modern names—Turner, Ktiy, Eastlake, §c.— 
and some recent performances! Fuseli stands the 
test of time far better, his colours being no worse than 
at first, and his outlines retaining all their original 
merits as well as defects. 

The death of M. André, of Offenbach, Kapellmeis- 
ter to the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the 
probable dispersion of his musical manuscripts—is 
an event as likely to create a sensation in one section 
of the world of European art, as any of the Straw- 
berry miniatures among the Beckfords and Rogerses 
of English virti, As a man, M. André was rough, 
eccentric, and whimsical, But he has many claims 





to the gratitude of the musician. Besides being a 
collector and publisher, he was a composer of no 
mean merit. He was the master in turn of Spohr, 
Schneider, Lachner, &c. He assisted by his contri- 
butions the musical gazettes of Leipsic, Berlin, and 
Vienna: but he will principally be regretted and 
remembered as having published the early essays of 
young musicians of talent. M. André has left a 
musical library containingabout 13,000 printed works 
and 3,000 manuscripts. Among the latter are many 
unpublished compositions by celebrated authors, an- 
cient and modern, about 300, it is said, by Mozart, 
which M. André purchased three years ago from 
the widow of that great artist. His funeral was 
attended by more than 1,500 persons, many of whom 
came from a distance, some from as far as Frankfort ; 
and two hundred young persons performed a variety 
of hymns, set to music by himself. 

The obituary of the past fortnight is also marked by 
the name of M. Bocquillon-Wilhem, which has re- 
cently become so familiar to our lovers of music 
and our friends of Art in Education. The early 
days of this good man’s life were obscurely passed in 
struggle and difficulty ; and it was not till his intimacy 
with M. Béranger enabled the latter to present him 
to M. Dégerando, that he gained a hearing for the 
plans which have since spread so widely, and, we 
trust, rooted so deeply, here as well as in France. 
The latter period of his life, again, was darkened by 
a severe domestic calamity in the suicide of his son, 
At his obsequies, the church of St. Sulpice was 
crowded, and his pupils combined in executing a 
requiem. Tis old friend the Chansonnier was one of 
the pall-bearers, and M. le Chevalier Neukomm 
presided over the music. He is buried in Pére la 
Chaise. 

THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY NTERS in WATER COLOURS, at their 
GALLERy, Patt MALL East, is NOW OPEN. Open each Day 


from Nine till Dusk. Admittance ls. ; Catalogue, 6. 
R. HILLS, See. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUALEXHIBITION ofthe NEW SOCIETY 
of PAIN RS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MALt, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission, Is.; Catalogue. 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, See. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
by M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
by D. Rorerts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 


ITALIAN and FLEMISH GALLERY, 49, 
APOTHEOSIS OF THE MAGDALEN, by 
The great original picture by RupEN 
THE DELUGE, by Mr. Joun Mar 
by CorreEGG10, and other works of high class, are now on View and 
on Sale. Openfrom 11 till 5. Admission 1s. 

N.B. Near the British Institution. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 16.—The Director in the chair. 

The paper read was written by the late President ; 
and delivered in a short time before his demise. It re- 
lates toa dress found ina provincia} church in Saxony, 
and deposited in the museum of the Society of An- 
tiquaries at Dresden; and it had been supposed to 
be an ecclesiastical robe from some oriental Christian 
church. When the Earl of Munster saw this dress, 
he at once knew that it was a khelat, or dress of 
honour, of considerable antiquity, such as it has been 
the practice of the princes of Western Asia, from 
time immemorial, to present to those of their in- 
feriors in station, whom they wished to distinguish 
with a mark of their approbation. The dress in ques- 
tion is like a short Spanish cloak ; it is less thana 
yard in length, and is chiefly formed of cloth of gold, 
having an Arabic inscription woven in its texture, 
and not embroidered uponit. A closer examination 
showed it to be of the thirteenth century. The ob- 
ject of the paper was to point out the antiquity of 
the practice of giving such dresses; as well as to 
show how long ago the art of figure-weaving in the 
East had made rapid strides, while in the West it 
was scarcely in existence ; and to what perfection it 
hadattained. The antiquity of the practice is shown 
by the mention in the Bible of the dress given to 
Joseph by the Pharaoh of Egypt, of that bestowed 
on the prophet Daniel by Belshazzar, and of that 
with which the disgraced Haman was compelled to 
clothe the Jew Mordecai. It was in use among the 
Sassanides in Persia, and, though at first despised, 
was gradually adopted by the conquering Arabs, 





until at length it has become almost a part of the 
Mohammedan faith, being in use from Turkey jg 
Europe to the extreme limits of Asia, wherever the 
monarch has been a follower of Mohammed. There 
are some traces of the existence of the practice 
among the Christian princes of Europe in the Mid. 
dle Ages ; and the English governors in India haye 
found it politic to give khelats to Mohammedans on 
whom it was thought proper to bestow marks of 
approbation. ‘The dress under consideration was 
obviously woven in aloom of complicated and curioys 
construction, though only thirteen inches in width, 
but such as Europe at that time could not produce, 
and even at the present day it would be difficult to 
construct a loom with powers necessary for sucha 
texture. Ancient as this specimen is, the art is stated 
by native historians to be more ancient. It was 
practised under the Khalifs cotemporary with Charle. 
magne ; and, according to the same testimony, it 
was borrowed by them from the Sassanides, which is 
corroborated by the adoption of the Persian term 
taraz, used by the earlier Arabs to denote this pecu- 
liar kind of weaving. ‘Though carried so far back by 
positive testimony, his Lordship was disposed to take 
it still further into antiquity. He thought it proba. 
ble that the Babylonian stuffs mentioned by the 
Greeks and Romans, were of the same workman- 
ship, and noticed the exceedingly fine texture of 
cloths taken from Egyptian tombs, which must have 
been deposited 1800 years before the Christian er, 
demonstrating the great skill of the weaver at so 
early a period. He was inclined to conjecture that 
the hangings of the moveable tabernacle in the desert 
were of this same manufacture, from the use of the 
word Ops, rakam, usually translated embroidery, but 
more probably meaning intricate weaving ; as in 
Psalm exxxix, 15, where David used the word to 
typify the curious working of his own frame. The 
paper concluded by an allusion to a curtain from the 
Mosque at Acre, in his Lordship’s collection, taken 
by the troops of Ali Pasha in the storming of that 
fortress. This curtain was covered with Arabic sen- 
tences and ornaments most elaborately woven in gold, 
in a manner which no European loom could execute, 


A short paper, from Sir J. E. Alexander, was 
afterwards read, of some notes made by Dr. Troost, 
Professor of Geology at Nashville, Tennessee, relative 
to traces of Lingam worship in America. Dr. Troost 
had been much struck with traces of the existence of 
ancient races of men in the wilder parts of the state 
of Tennessee, particularly their burial grounds, some 
of which are a mile in length. The coffins are of 
stone, and close to each other. The bodies are 
buried with their ornaments, trinkets, &Kc., all of very 
rude construction. The necklaces are usually made 
of shells, which are found only on the tropical shores 
of the continent, evidencing the southern origin of 
these aboriginal races. Many images are found 
among the ornaments of these graves, most of which 
are of baked clay; but some, and those the mos 
carefully executed, are of the primitive rocks, and 
appear rude imitations of the ancient Priapus 
One figure, a lingam, was of amphibolic rock, so hard 
that steel made no impression on it. It must have 
been slowly ground down with a substance as hardas 
emery ; notwithstanding which, it is perfectly smooth. 
These representations are corrobative of the assertion 
of Kircher, made on the authority of Cortes, that 
Phallus worship was established in Central America 
at the epoch of the Spanish invasion; which also re 
ceives confirmation from a plate in Stephens's late 
travels there, and from the well-ascertained fact that 
the Puritans destroyed many such images found in 
or near the early settlements in the colonies 
Sketches of some of the figures found were laid up 
the table. 































Institution or Civit Excrneers.—May 3.—The 
President in the chair. The first paper read wa 
‘An Account of the Tunnels between Bath and 
Bristol on the Great Western Railway,’ by M- 
Nixon. These works are more than usually interest 
ing from the frequency of the tunnels, their large 
dimensions, and the rapidity with which they wer 
executed—the details of the execution were give 
minutely, and the paper was illustrated by drawings 

After a discussion upon the prices paid for the 
various works, the deviations from the original line, 
and the comparative advantages of the differest 
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modes of working, Dr. Buckland described the geolo- 

ical formation of the locality, and pointed out the 
precautions which were necessary in driving tunnels 
through various kinds of rocks. In the unstratified 
rocks, excavations could be made with perfect safety, 
but in those whose strata or lines of cleavage ap- 

roached the vertical, greater attention was required ; 
whilst in the chalk, oolite, marl, lias, and similar for- 
mations, the danger was even more decided ; and it 
was contended, that in tunnels through such strata, 
unless they were lined with masonry throughout, 
even the vibration arising from the traversing of the 
locomotives and carriages might cause the sudden fall 
of portions of the roof. The landslips caused by the 
accumulation of water or hy unequal pressure were 
alluded to; and the more intimate connexion between 
engineers and geologists was insisted upon as ad- 
vantageous for both parties, 

The next paper was ‘An account of the Railroad 
constructing between Liege and Verviers,’ by Licut. 
Oldfield. It described the general course of the rail- 
way descending by the long inclined plane from the 
height above Liege to the valley of the Meuse, its 
progress along the romantic banks of the Vesdre 
through tunnels, and over almost innumerable bridges 
and viaducts to Chaudfontaine, and thence onward 
through the town of Verviers to the frontiers of Ger- 
many towards Aix-la-Chapelle. The modes of exca- 
vating the tunnels, and the materials used in the other 
works on the line, were described ; the general aceli- 
vities and curves of the road, the rails, chairs, and 
methods of fastening them to the sleepers, and the 
prices of labour and materials, were all given in 
detail; and the whole was illustrated by enlarged 
diagrams from the author's sketches. 

Messrs. Atkinson, Giles, and Strickland were 
elected as Members; and Messrs. Warriner, White, 
Hoof, Combe, Guppy, Gow, and Strothers, as Asso- 
clates. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Sat. Asiatic Society, 1, P.M.—Anniversary. 

Mox. Geocraphical Society, 4 p. 8. 

Tugs. Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of the Machinery for work- 
ing the Diving Bell at Kingstown Harbour, Dublin,’ by P. 


Henderson.—* Description of a Steam Dredging Machine 
used for the Caledonian Canal,’ by W. Elliott.—* An account 
of the Explosion of a Steam Boiler at Penydarran Works, 
South Wales,’ by A. Stephens. F 
— Zoological Socie .—Scientific Business. 
— Meteorological 8: y, 8. 
Wep. Medico-Botanical, 8, 
— Literary Fund, 3. 
Tuvr. Royal Society, Hy p. 8. 
— Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Fat. Astronomical Society, 8.—‘ An account, illustrated by a model, 
of a Zenith Sector of peculiar construction. to be used in the 
Ordnance Survey,’ by the Astronomer Koval. 

— Royal_Institution, 4 p. 8.—* On casting Bronze Statues,’ by 
the Rev. John Barlow. ‘ 














FINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Avy one endowed with a Janin’s power of catching 
and caging nothings as they pass, might make a pre- 
sntable feuilleton, taking for subject the first day of 
an Exhibition. For those who are not endowed with 
Herculean enterprise, or who conceive it an incivility 
toelhow and thrust aside ladies, however urgent their 
curiosity, a first visit to the Royal Academy means 
the sight of many backs, and the hearing of much 
gossip. Not being “ pencillers,” we will not stop to 
iescribe the enthusiastic family parties in search of 
their own portraits, the artistical long curls and open 
throats hovering here and there, on the skirts of the 
ls professional public—the well accustomed and 
complacent dilettanti lounging from station to station, 
itevery step, in fancy building up or pullingdown a 
rputation. But we may, perhaps, without offence, 
mister a few of the facts and opinions with which, 
% our first visit, we were obliged to content ourselves 
stead of pictures, There were gencral lamentations 
fr Wilkie—as general congratulations on Landseer’s 
eturn—general regret that Fastlake and Mulready 
stould have confined themselves each toa single con- 
tibution,_ecstacies on the part of some, at the do- 
neticity of subject agreed in by our painters— 
hmentations from others at the absence of a single 
sand historical picture, which might justify the 
Melietions that cartoons equal to those of the Ger- 
man designers will come as soon as called for. 

ioe to one ear —— and and were com- 
tining in peans laudatory of the lovely hand-work of 

vourite Academicians; hard by the other, a distin- 
Rished foreigner, who has a right to pronounce sen- 
ce upon art, beyond the question of common or 
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interested gazers, was expatiating on the superficial 


, attitude as inviting as ever tempted young lover, A 


beauty of the show as a whole, which, however, could | gorgeous gloom is shed over the chamber by the ac- 
not bear strict examination in detail. The general | cumulation of rich objects; and in the distribution 


impression, in short, made by this seventy-fourth exhi- 


bition of the Royal Academicians, seemed to be that of 
agreeable mediocrity. ‘Hear all and believe little” 
is not, perhaps, the worst motto a critic might take 
for his guidance. Accordingly, having attempted to 
present in miniature compass, the pros and cons 
buzzed about the room,—we shall now record the 
observations which subsequent visits have enabled us 
to make for ourselves: beginning, as in order bound, 
with the great line of the great room, but taking leave 
to wander upward and downward, as temptation or 
curiosity may justify. 

Close to the door of entrance hangs a Magdalen, 
(6) by Mr, Etty, half length and life size. It will 
surprise no one at all familiar with the peculiar bent 
of the artist’s genius, to hear of sumptuous bosom, 
and finely moulded neck—lips framed for kisses 
rather than prayers— 

—love-darting eyes, and tresses like the morn. 
And as far as outline and expression go, the fair sinner 
here pictured is no bad type of sensual beauty of 
a low order; for we must add this qualification when 
we recollect the Magdalen of Titian in the Barbarigo 
Palace—or Correggio’s Reading Nymph in the Dres- 
den Gallery, with a hundred other portraitures of the 
same ideal from hands less famous. The painting, 
though unfinished, is executed with Mr. Etty’s well- 
known richness of impasto; but the tone of colour is, 
for him, unusually morbid and cadaverous. The 


| yellowish clayey paleness diffused over the flesh is 
| carried out by the peculiar flaxen tint of the hair. 


Already the picture wears an unpleasing—we may 
add, an unwholesome—look ; and should Time deal 
with it, as he does with most roses and lilies on canvas, 
little will be left beyond a feeble and unlovely phan- 
tom. Let us hope that Mr. Etty will forbear from 
further repetitions of this peculiar effect. His palette 
has already a sufficient number of legitimate varieties, 
as we may presently have to observe. 

Mr. Cope’s Schoolmaster (8), if we mistake not, has 
been already announced to the public by an etching 
in the recent edition of Goldsmith's ‘ Deserted 
Village.’ Mr. Roberts's Interior of the Church of 
San Miguel, Xerex, Spain (9) is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of his peculiar taste of managing cathedral 
interiors—how different (a century's length at least) 
from the delicate pencillings of the Steenwycks and 
Neefs, of other schools !—Hard by, in one of the 
four places of honour, hangs a yet finer specimen of 
another master—Sir Augustus Callcott’s English 
Landscape (10), so beautiful a picture after its 
serene and pastoral kind, as almost to reconcile us to 
the circumstance of our Academy affording nothing 
grander than a composition of a few trees and quiet 
water and a few animals, to fill so important a 
position. The worth of such a complete train of 
poetry, be its class ever so humble, could hardly 
better be tested than by comparing the pleasure de- 
rived from it, with that to be gathcred from Mr. 
Herbert's figure-piece, which hangs immediately 
above,—The First Introduction of Christianity into 
Britain(11). As our readers know, we neither rate this 
artist’s talent lightly, nor are unmindful of the high 
and pure aims to which he always appears anxious to 
devote it. And it may be for this very cause, that 
his works so frequently disappoint us; there are 
good ideas, forcible single heads, engaging episodes of 
colour in all, but in too many quietism is mistaken 
for repose, awkward attitude for easy action, and op- 
positions of colour exist, the result of which is discord, 
while the intention was harmony. To authenticate 
the justice of what is here advanced, we need but 
point to the figure of the child to the right of this pic- 
ture ; the uncouthness of which would rivet the eye, 
were the expression of the main group twice as 
earnest, and the story twice as clearly told. 

Of the next two works marked for notice, we 
are content to pass Mr. Stanfield’s Vallone dei Mulini, 
Amalfi (20), as we shall meet him again at a further 
stage of our pilgrimage. We must linger for a mo- 
ment with Mr. Horsley’s new conversation-piece (21), 
as it is the only picture he this year exhibits. It is 
a version of the pleasant manner jn which a gen- 
tleman can win gloves from a lady. Truth to say, 
the fair debtor looks as if she had resigned herself to 
lose before she went to sleep, since she sits in an 





and colouring of these, Mr. Horsley improves year 
by year. We bespoke him long ago for our Mieris, 
and he scems resolved to make good the title. But 
with this increased finish of touch, and mellowness 
of tone in details, we had a right to expect also in- 
creased precision of outline; and it is impossible to 
pass over sundry instances of mal-proportion: the 
neck and hands of the beauty, to go no further—are, 
one clumsily moulded, and the other unnaturally large. 
Again, the lover has too much of the wood and wire 
of the lay-figure, in his stealthy advance. The stiffer 
the costume, the more imperative is it for the painter 
to exhibit his fullest command over the joints and 
muscles thus boarded over ; and it will be found that 
the greatest masters of starched ruff, steeled busk, 
and quilted doublet, have also so thoroughly studied 
the human form, as to suggest inward life and pul- 
sation and symmetrical form, however rigid the 
armour. 

Apropos of ancient and modern times, Mr. Etty’s 
pair of cabinet figures (20 and 39), fall agreeably 
here into their places : the one being a young lady 
with a lap-dog, the other a knight as stalwart and 
grim, as if Motherwell had chanted the prowess of 
his gauntlet. Both are clever: the beauty a little too 
dark in her shadows. Had the artist chosen to ring 
changes on words, the larger picture (33) might have 
been styled Faéry-time ; for it is a dance of those 
days when Tempe and Parnassus were young, and 
not the least poetical of Mr. Etty’s many dreams of 
that golden age. Proceeding along the line, are we 
next stopped by Mr. Collins’s Welsh Guides, Llan- 
beris (46), a less charming Collins than another 
which hangs in the further corner; and by Mr. Cres- 
wick’s Landscape on the Greta (51), which again is 
surpassed by a subsequent scene of river and rock 
and foliage. The two Turners, (The Dogana, Venice, 
52, and the Campo Santo,73,) are among the loveliest, 
because least exaggerated pictures, which this magi- 
cian (for such he is, in right of his command over the 
spirits of Air, Fire, and Water,) has recently given 
us. Fairer dreams never floated past poet's eye ; and 
the aspect of the City of Waters is hardly one iota 
idealized, As pieces of effect, too, these works are 
curious; close at hand, a splashed palette— an 
arm’s length distant, a clear and delicate shadowing 
forth of a scene made up of crowded and minute 
objects! There is a poem, too, in the reflected sails 
of the boat, which glides along like some stately 
water-bird,—with a song, be sure, as she comes :— 
but we must not begin to rhapsodize. 

Three portraits in consecutive numbers (59, 60,and 
61,) next claim our attention. The first and last are 
by Mr. Grant, who is rising high (as our eaves-dropping 
on the first day acquainted us,) in fashionable esteem 
as a portrait painter ; and illustrates here, the august 
names of Glenlyon and Beauclerc: the former 
portrait, we confess, pleases us little. It seems 
already feeble and faded. In the cabinet full-length 
the artist is more at home, and shows himself as 
graceful and delicate as the subject required. But 
the pale robes and the pearly flesh-tints Mr. Grant 
affects, stand but a poor chance, in the peculiar posi- 
tion they occupy. Between them, like a tulip be- 
tween two lilies, hangs a costume portrait by Mr. 
Chalon, rich and gay enough to “ do to death” any 
gentler-hued work. We are not, in general, very fer- 
vent admirers of the R.A. in question, as an oil- 
painter; and, on the present occasion, with all his 
force, he has not wholly escaped from the earthiness 
of texture and tawdriness of tint, which, carried a 
little further, would have degraded his work to the 
level of mere commonplace. But then, who ever 
managed costume like Chalon? We could admire 
the black mantilla, the blue ribbons, the velvet 
bodice vandyked with pear], the quaintly-carved fan, 
the gorgeous carnation, and the delicate lace, as here 
arranged, if even they were not called in to set off 
the sweetest, sauciest Spanish face, that ever turned 
the head of Don or Duke. 

We have now reached the great attraction of the 
great room—T'he Play Scene in Hamlet (62), by Mr. 
M‘Clise. The manner in which the artist has treated 
the subject will suggest itself to all who are familiar 
with his fertility of imagination and facility of hand. 
There is hardly a plume or a shoe-tie—not a tendril 
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on the tapestry—not a shadow on the floor, that has 
not its part in enhancing meaning or marking action 
in his compositions, be they ever so complicated or 
crowded. In this respect his Shakspearian designs 
have a close affinity to those of Retzsch, whose at- 
tention to accessories is no less remarkable. Here, 
while the middle of the picture is occupied by the 
stage, with the veiled murderer pouring “ the 
juice of cursed hebony” into the ear of the sleeping 
monarch,—a portentous shadow behind grimly mi- 
micking the deed, like a phantom witness declaring 
that “ blood will have blood,”—to the left, above the 
King’s head, stands the calm statue of Justice with 
sword and scales, while the arras represents the story 
of Cain and Abel,—to the right, above the fair 
Ophelia, is Prayer, with clasped hands and uplifted 
eyes, while the tapestry shows the Paradisiacal inno- 
cence and bliss of our first parents. We may not 
here attempt to measure how far this manner of 
illustration is consistent with the highest artistic 
spirit ;. but none will deny the luxuriance of fancy 
exhibited. Akin to this, is the vividness of concep- 
tion of character and circumstance Mr. M'‘Clise 
hardly ever fails to manifest. Hamlet is not our 
Hamlet: he has too manly a wealth of thews and 
sinews for the moon-struck lover who would fain lie 
in Ophelia’s lap, even when on the eve of so stern a 
trial. But there is prodigious force in the glance 
which questions the writhen brow and averted head 
of the monarch—there is the strength of a life’s re- 
venge in the lips that can scarce keep in the excla- 
mation— 
What! frighted with false fire? 

there is the impatience of awaiting retribution in the 
clenched hand, which almost tears what it holds, in 
the agony of suppressed passion. The countenance 
and the attitude of the Queen are still finer. She 
knows not, it will be remembered, the whole hideous 
truth: her heart is guilty of disloyalty, but not of 
murder; yet the wild looks and mistimed replies 
of her son have startled her conscience: that 
there is mischief in the play before her, she knows, 
not merely by instinct, but from the gathering 
hurricane on his brow. But she must sit still and 
abide the bursting of the storm; and hence, with 
the gnawing eare of heart that looks out of her 
weary eyes, is combined a passive quiescence, 
which gives us (as we cannot but think the human 
Shakspeare meant) a touch of pity, even for one 
who had sinned so deeply. Not so her guilty 
partner. Though the play be “a jest,” real are the 
agonies its presentment engenders. He has forgotten 
the presence of his wronged son-in-law and nephew, 
the neighbourhood of the partner of his crime ; he is 
desperate to the point of disregarding the stare of 
amazement which lights up face after face among the 
beholders ; and, as if in involuntary confession that 
Gonzago’s acted murder touches him home, the hand 
that would grasp his brow clutches the edge of his 
crown. These three figures, of course, support the 
passion of that extraordinary scene ; for the wonder 
of the bystanders, however nearly it reaches the 
reality, is but, as it were, a reflection of the emotion 
of the central group ; and Ophelia is as fairly uncon- 
scious as one should be, over whom the storm is to 
burst with double sternness for its suddenness. The 
courtly imbecility of Polonius has not been well 
caught ; but his shades of folly and gentle bearing 
are too subtly blended to be told in one attitude by 
any painter of our, or perhaps of any, time. Hora- 
tio’s figure, again, gracefully balances the Queen’s 
attendant ladies; while the whole design is framed 
by stern heads of men in mail, which give a grim 
antiquity to the legend. Two of these above Horatio, 
are among the finest things in the picture,—we mean 
the one interpreting the strange trouble of the 
King to his neighbour, who is that instant caught by 
his comrade’s suspicion. But we could fill another 
column with separate portions worthy of praise and 
enumeration. Enough, that the artist has rarely 
showed himself so clear of extravagance, or so 
free from his characteristic hardness of touch and 
metallic glare of colour. Only one fault strikes us, 
which appertains to the menacing and doom-like 
shadow we have already described. By no legerde- 
main could the head of the victim be reflected in 
profile upon the curtain, seeing that his full face is 
turned to the audience. The effect produced is so 
striking, that we can almost excuse the inaccuracy ; 





but Mr. M‘Clise is so generally exact in all such de- 
tails, that we should be more than mortal were we 
to refuse ourselves the critic’s dear delight, of catch- 
ing so clever a man tripping. We trust he will con- 
tinue his vivid and interesting illustrations of Shak- | 
speare. The whole Boydell gallery would hardly | 
furnish so large an evidence of genius as this one 
picture. 

Mr. Redgrave’s Ophelia (71) is in close neighbour- 
hood to this clever picture. Doubtful as seems to 
us the judgment of the hanging committee thus to 
subject it to such a juxtaposition, the less ambitious 
work suffers little. Shakspeare’s nymph is here, 
the lady 

Of ladies most deject and wretched, 
seated by the fatal stream, in her fantastic garniture 
of wild flowers. The mournful sweetness of her 
countenance is disturbed by a light in the eyes anda 
quivering of the lip, which, more than her disordered 


attire, declare that Sorrow hasdone its worst work. We } 


could but think of the incomparable snatches of 
melody which Shakspeare has put into her mouth, 
while standing before this attractive figure; which 
is all the more welcome, as displaying a substantial 
advance made by its painter. 

Passing Mr. Lee’s Devonshire Scenery (79), because, 
though_a beautiful landscape, the same objects have 
been treated in the same manner by the same painter 
some score of times, and he has better landscapes in 
less prominent positions,—it grieves us that we 
cannot also pass Mr. Howard's Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (84). But the cartoon proclamation is before 
us, urging us to a close examination of all pictures 
aspiring to historical honours; and we are bound to 
declare, that seldom has a sacred subject, in the hands 
of one who is known to possess a feeling for grace, 
poetry, and devotion, suffered such sad maltreat- 
ment. ‘The composition is not bad, but the draw- 
ing and the painting can only be exceeded by those 
of Mr. Howard’s scriptural composition in the outer 
room (29%), which we heard familiarly, and not un- 
justly, described as Aaron bullying the Plague! The 
heads are from Mr. Howard’s stock repertory of 
Pleiads .and Syrens: Hope looks upward with an 
unmeaning and super-sweet smile, which recalls to us 
Mr. Richter’s water-coloured Dulcineas; while the 
whole party—herself included—are as clumsy in 
their contours, as if they had been blotted down for 
the foreground of one of Mr, Turner's orange Arca- 
dias. It is grievous, we again repeat, to be compelled 
to speak thus of so highly-respected an artist as Mr. 
Toward, but without some such plain dealing, how 
may we hope to awaken our young men to a convic- 
tion that other things are wanting to our school of 
high art besides government patronage ? 

Another example of manner pushed to extremity 
presents itself in Mr. Mulready’s Ford (91). Though 
the background of this rustic group be little better 
than a sketch, we presume that its general effect may 
be accepted as the one intended by the artist. 
Aurora, “the strewer of primroses” according to the 
poets, might have had a hand in this picture. The 
trees are yellow, the clay banks are yellow, the water, 
of course, reflecting these is yellow,—yellow, too, is 
the hair of the country girl who rides on a king's 
cushion made by two yellow-haired laddies, yellow 
are the shadows of her neck and bosom, and the folds 
of the draperies of the whole group. Were it en- 
graved, we should admire a certain Doric grace which 
Mr. Mulready never fails to communicate to his pas- 
toral scenes; but, as the work stands, the extreme 
affectation of the colouring provokes us into a com- 
parative insensibility to its better qualities. The 
corner where ‘The Ford’ hangs is rich in pleasing 
cabinet pictures. Mr, Uwins has a Maria (92) and 
a Dorothea (945), which latter, according to the odd 
principle of arrangement which we have already had 
occasion to notice, is hung in immediate contact with 
another Dorothea (94), by Mr. Le Jeune. 

Mr. E, Landseer’s Otters and Salmon (96), though 
painted with his usual felicity, will interest the 
general gazer less than his Highland Shepherd's 
Home (98). It is hardly possible to carry verisimi- 
litude of representation, or of texture, further than 
in this picture. The fleece of the wether, the plaid 


curtain and quilt of the crib, with the bunch of 
heather peeping out from beneath the rough boards 
of bluff little Donald’s cradle, are all touched with a 
truth which can hardly be overpraised, But we rate 








the powers which have achieved such Surpassing exe), 
lence in one department too highly, to be contenteg 
with the exclusive occupation which their posses 
seems disposed to assign to them. Year by year the 
material element seems to encroach upon his pic 
tures. To pass onward fora moment, one of Mr, 
Landseer’s most perfect representations of monkey. 
hood will be found in his portrait of Ziva (141), 4 
badger dog, who is watching, with upturned eyes of 
tearful wistfulness, the progress made by Pug in the 
demolition of sundry dainties beyond his reach, The 
combined expression of profligacy, caution, shrewd. 
ness, enjoyment, and possession maintained by th 
glutton, is a comedy in itself, which brought us back tp 
look and laugh half a score of times. This picture, 
again, is marvellous, as a piece of sleight of hand, a 
is, also, the representation of her Majesty's Braziliq, 
Monkeys (145): but the word, unhappily, may be 
used in its double sense ; since, with all their effect, 
nothing can be more flimsy than the execution of 
these pictures, as it may be feared Time will prove tp 
their possessors. 

Another cabinet attraction of the corner to which 
we now return, is Mr. Leslie’s scene from 7’ welfth 
Night (97), a group of Sir Andrew, Sir Toby, and 
the peerless Maria. A better moment for a pictur 
might, we think, have been chosen, than the simple 
introduction of “ Good Mrs. Accost,” since crotchets 
of dialogue, however quaintly turned, cannot be trans. 
ferred to canvas, and the design, therefore, merely 
resolves itself into a Falstaff sitting in a chair, a 
whimsical Bobadil, standing at a short distance, and 
between them an antichamber Beatrice, looking 
arch enough to reveal that sharp sayings by the score 
are in ambuscade behind her lips. Mr. Leslie 
humour is always fine, his conception of female 
beauty always sweet, and, where occasion demands, 
piquant ; and the picture is more temperately painted 
than most exhibited by him for the last few year 
Mr. J. J. Chalon’s Desire (99), a group of villagers 
in a boat on a bough-shaded pool, trying to hook in 
some tantalizing water-lilies, is, also, less exuberant 
in its greens and vermillions than most of its prede- 
cessors : a commendable landscape, which every year 
will improve. Mr. Simpson’s Hagar and Ishmael 
(103), deserves, we think, a better place than the 
one on the floor which it occupies. He stands at 
the antipodes to Mr. Warren, whose Hagar we 
noted, a fortnight ago, as somewhat pedantic in its 
nationality ; for the outcast bondwoman, as here 
represented, is of no period or country, simply a 
beautiful woman, with a sad countenance and dis 
hevelled hair, in a desolate landscape, watching a 
recumbent figure. There is too little of the mother, 
too little of the outcast, in her sorrow; and we could 
not but recur to the thoughts and impressions called 
up by Mr. Wright’s clever water-colour drawing, 
which we registered a week since—to the want of 
intensity on the part of our scriptural painters. There 
are plenty of scenes by Scott, and Boz, and Bulwer, 
for which their powers well suffice ; but it is somewhat 
dispiriting, that one after another should be convicted 
of feebleness and superficial conception, when the 
noblest class of subjects is approached. 

Greater than in this ‘Hagar’ is the amount of 
spirituality thrown by Mr. Collins into a far les 
pretending composition (104)—a group of Italian 
peasants kneeling before the Madonna, ere com 
mencing a voyage. This is a very beautiful picture 
after its kind; the story is clearly and patheti- 
cally told; the separate figures are characteristic, 
their combination is picturesque, while an air ot 
poetry is thrown over the whole by a common device 
‘of chiaroscuro, happily accomplished. ‘This is merely 
the introduction of two lights, the one from the lan- 
tern hanging above the holy image, which casts 4 
benign ray over the expressive countenances of the 
travellers—the other, the first gleam of day-dawn 
behind a long range of volcanic hills in the horizon, 
which throws a pale splendour upon the water, 
and suggests comfort, and hope, and promise. The 
stillness of that early hour, too, is over the picture: 
and, were not a certain muddy streakiness of touch 
too largely evident in the figures, we should haraiy 
know a point in which its treatment could be 
amended. 

We can but give a line to the portrait of the 
Bishop of Durham(105), by Mr. Briggs, as one of the 
best portraits in the room, Others on the line, might 
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fave been placed there to show that the mantle of 
Lawrence has not fallen on his successors, or that it is 
not every court-painter who is capable of making a 
picture. “Against Mr. Cooper's Cavalier (114) we must 
t in a caveat, as inferior to the cavaliers he has 
Peuhile exhibited—to go no further back than his 
‘Battle of Cropedy Bridge.’ Two of Sir D. Wilkie’s 
legacies next claim attention ; the portrait of His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan Abdul Meedgid (117), 
and the portrait of His Highness Muhemed Ali(116), 
which holds a high place among its artist's works— 
a first place among his portraits—that of Mrs. Fer- 
oyson not forgotten. The character of this resolute 
troubler of modern Europe is admirably made out. 
There is force and despotism, not merely in his 
shrewd eyes and his firm lips, but in the attitude and 
inthe hands which grasp nervously, with scimitar-like 
fingers, the elbows of his chair. Then, too, the 
estume lends itself admirably to the artist’s pur- 
The fez, the flowing white beard, and the 
ample black dress, compose admirably, It was a 
refined piece of coquetry, more pardonable in the 
colourist than warranted by the nature of his subject, 
to introduce the glass full of innocent flowers so near 
the sword point of the peremptory Lion of Alex- 
andria: this portrait, even were it not one of the be- 
quests of our greatest modern painters, must have a 
high interest, both from its subject and its treatment. 
It was our intention in commencing this notice to 
make the tour of the Great Room ; but we are now 
only half-way, and “ Paddock calls.” We have no 
choice, then, save to leave the other moiety for next 
week's ramble. 





“MUSIC AND THE DRAMA | 


ITALIAN AND GERMAN OPERA. 

It is a new feature in the annals of the musical 
season (or rather an old one revived), that sundry 
new Italian operas and débuts, should merit no better 
chronicler than the Gossip. Every night seems of 
lateto have been marked by a new singer, a new 
quarrel, or a new disappointment. Contemporane- 
ously with the apparition of Madame Ronconi in 
‘Torquato Tasso,’—the secession of Mario was whis- 
pered among the subscribers: the gain, we may add, 
by no means calculated to make amends for the loss, 
Then, on Tuesday, in place of a repetition of the 
ineffective *‘Torquato,’ we had a warrant of Ronconi’s 
indisposition, and a trial of a Signor Bordini, who is 
an English baritone, Italianized, we fear, to little 
purpose, In the same breath with the talked-of 
production of Mercadante’s ‘ Bravo,’ a tale was tra- 
velling to and fro, that, owing to the anticipated 
indisposition of Signora Frezzolini on the occasion, 
overtures to Miss Kemble would be made. This is 
all very disastrous; nor the less so because it might 
have been expected. From the moment when we 
learned that the engagements were concluded without 
the cognizance of or consulting with Signor Costa, the 
admirable director of our Italian music, we were sure 
that from such an ill-advised beginning, no good 
could result. Whether, in any event, the new 
singers and the newest music of Italy could make 
themselves acceptable to the English public has been 
amatter concerning which we have always enter- 
tained grave doubts. It is clear that, now, they have 
not even a chance. The chasm between Carlotta 
Grisi and Cerrito is very prettily stopped by Guy 
Stephan, who appears in a ballet from Auber’s piquant 
‘Fiancée,’ of no great “ mark or likelihood.” 

The German Opera season has commenced, as 
usual, with the largest possible promises. There are 
tome changes in the composition of the corps. Herr 
lachner the younger (that none may confound our 
Present guest with the symphonist) is the director. 
Herr Eichberger is the tenor ; as far as voice goes, 
fr inferior to Herr Tichatschek, and a Fraulein Gned 
replaces Madame Schumann, who now makes one of 
4 German company in Paris—with the spherical 
Madame Walker as prima donna. The French, by 
the way, seem overawed by the lady’s size into 
admiring her dramatic energy: nothing could be 
coarser than voice, manner, and action, as we recol- 


lect them when exhibited in London some years | 


‘g0. To leave digression—Staudigl is again here, 
and Die Lutzer is promised: also Spontini’s * Ves- 
tale,’ as the first novelty. For this we are impatient, 
having the highest admiration of its music, as dra- 
Matic and richly wrought, 
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Frencu Prays.—We must not forget to say, 
“Good bye, and many thanks,” to Mdlle. Plessy, who 
returns to Paris, and to her “ Verre d’Eau,” leaving 
her throne to a worthy successor, the Empress of 
Farce and Frolic—lively, ugly, audacious, shrill- 
voiced, incomparable Déjazet! If we have not re- 
ported more minutely upon the progress universally 
admitted to have been made by Mars’ successor, the 
fault is not ours, seeing that more than one attempt 
to see the Plessy, has ended in one of the hindermost 
seats in one of the cavernous side-boxes of the St. 
James’s Theatre, to which not a smile of the actress, 
not a word of Moliére or Marivaux could penetrate. 





Lord Howe's Ancient Concert seemed to usa 
more legitimate entertainment than either of its 
predecessors. There was less scrap-work: and 
some of the selected pieces were eminently interest- 
ing. We do not allude to the opening of * Israel in 
Egypt’; magnificent though that is, it is familiar to us 
all; but Elliot’s glee, ‘Come, see what pleasures,’ was 
charming of its kind : Dr. Tye’s funeral motett affect- 
ingly grave and solemn: and the selection from 
* Orfeo’ a treat of the highest order. Manfully as 
Mr. Bennett wrestled with this music, it is beyond 
and above his voice, and should have been kept for 
Duprez, if there be any hope of that splendid artist 
arriving in time to appear at one of these entertain- 
ments: no inevitable feebleness, however, on the 
part of the artist could dim the lustre or destroy the 
force of the music. Every new hearing of Gluck 
raises him higher in our estimation, and strengthens 
our desire to see his grand operas produced as they 
deserve. Why should not the new Covent Garden 
management consider this ? their introduction to the 
English stage, some time or other, is a thing as 
certain as the unextinguishable fame of our Shaks- 
peare. We must not, in this hasty enumeration of 
the interesting features of this concert, pass over Miss 
Birch’s singing of Beethoven’s ‘ Ah perfido!’ as the 
best piece of declamation and singing we have heard 
from her: and free from the faults of style against 
which we recently remonstrated. Nor, though we 
have praised Lord Howe, and his right-hand man 
Mr. Turle, for their repudiation of the scrap system, 
can we avoid exclaiming against their mutilation of 
Viotti’s violin concerto. How little of this was 
played by Mr. Blagrove we have no means of know- 
ing, but little enough seriously to discontent us, alike 
on the score of pleasure or principle. 








The Patinarmonic Concert of Monday, offered 
but few matters for comment. Nevertheless, we could 
not withhold our astonishment at the rapidity with 
which the band was hurried through Beethoven's 
Symphony in r, by Mr. Lucas:—the full gallop at 
which the overture to ‘ Euryanthe’ was driven, was 
less destructive of that passionate and fiery composi- 
tion. But are these things always to be discretionary ? 
They are not so in the country for which German 
music was written : and whya quick or slow English- 
man should be allowed, unmolested, privileges un- 
dreamed of by Berliner or Viennese, is a riddle for 
the Sphynx, not the Atheneum to solve. The solos 
were interesting. Mr. Pirkhert, the newest pianoforte 
player, seems to proceed on principles diametrically 
opposite to those brought into fashion by Thalberg and 
Liszt. Accordingly he gave us a delicate miniature 
edition of Beethoven’s concerto in c minor;‘whereeven 
the magnificent cadence appended to it by Moscheles, 
shrunk into small proportions, owing to thesmallness 
of his tone, and the filagree minuteness of his finger. 
M.Cavallini, the other solo-player, though content to 
exhibit himself in wretched music, is a much more 
extraordinary artist. Indeed, it is a question 
whether anything like his roundness of tone, volu- 
bility, firmness, and exquisite finish, have ever been 
heard on his instrument. Miss Kemble earned new 
laurels, by her singing of the scena from ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’ which the Germans in our neighbour- 
hood were ecstatically applauding,as the most splendid 
delivery of that fine composition they had ever heard ; 
and it is a case in which their praise is better worth 
recording than ours. 





Quartert Concerts.—At the last: of Messrs. 
Blagrove & Co.’s quartett concerts, the principal 
novelty was a sestett in F sharp minor, by Mr. W.S. 
Bennett. It is our intention to take an early oppor- 
tunity of speaking of the works of this clever and 
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successful young composer—so that to advert to the 
characteristics of the single piece in question would 
be, to anticipate remarks demanding “ ampler room.” 
To one, however, we may not again have so good an 
opportunity of referring: which is, the peculiar 
manner in which the stringed instruments and the 
pianoforte are combined. They move too antagon- 
istically ; that is, in distinct and separate operations: 
first, all the five, then the piano—or, vice versd; and 
hence, in spite of much solidity of idea, that solidity 
of tissue is not obtained, which, if not indispensable, 
is most welcome on such occasions. Nor is this in- 
compatible with the most felicitous display of the 
solo powers of each instrument: as Beethoven's 
quintett for wind instruments will most familiarly 
attest. The disjointed effect produced by Mr. Ben- 
nett’s mode of contrivance was further heightened by 
the manner in which his work was performed—all 
his companions seeming resolutely to avoid those 
responses and imitations of style, without which there 
is no grace, nor expression, nor completeness, in 
concerted music. We cannot pass this Quartett 
Concert, without a word to the credit of Mr. Howell's 
double-bass playing. He is one of the instrumen- 
talists we ought to be proud of:—we must also do 
honour to the great improvement made by Miss 
Dolby : whose singing of an air from Mozart's 
*Idomeneo’ and a song by Schubert (not his best), was 
excellent, being forcible and coloured. A certain 
homeliness of pronunciation got rid of, this young 
lady may attain to the highest rank of English 
singers. 





The minor concerts go on, and, we hope, prosper. 
Since our last, there have been held, one by Miss 
Orger, the daughter of the charming comic actress, 
and a very fair pianiste of classical music—one by 
the Misses Pyne, who will do wisely in keeping 
closely together, as their duett singing is one of the 
neatest things we have recently had an opportunity 
of hearing. We chanced a few days ago to stumble 
upon their performance of Clari’s pretty and quaint 
duetto di camera * Cantando un di,’ and nothing could 
be more even, more fresh, or better finished. Singly, 
they will, of course, be less significant in these days 
of high accomplishment. Mr. Blewitt’s Concert is 
the third we have to note as having taken place. The 
statelier benefit entertainments commenced yester- 
day with Madame Caradori Allan’s, on which we 
shall next week report. But nothing announced as 
in preparation, not even Thalberg’s reappearance 
after his farewell—the avatar of Duprez—or the 
return of Liszt, “ with all his blushing honours thick 
upon him,” touches us more closely than the pro- 
mise of three quartett concerts, to be given by MM. 
Molique, Mohr, and Hausmann. These will, pro- 
bably, give the Londoners a better idea of high 
German style in chamber music than any entertain- 
ments they have enjoyed for many years. 


MR. and MISS DORRELL, Professors at the Royal Academy of 
Music, have the honour to announce that their MORNING CON- 
CERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday, 
June 2, 1842, under distinguished Patronage. The Orchestra will be 
on the most extensive Scale, under the direction of Mr. W. STERN- 
DALE Bennett. Leader, Mr. F. CRameR. Further particulars 
will be dulyannounced. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had at 
all the principal Music-shops; and of Mr. and Miss DorReELL, 43, 
Warren-Street, Fitzroy-Square. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

On Monday Evening, May 9th, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform 
Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Macready ; 
Banquo, Mr. Anderson; Macduff, Mr. Phelps; Lady Macbeth, Mrs. 
Warner; Hecate, Mr. H. Phillips; with Handel's Opera of ACIS 
AND GALATEA, illustrated by Mr. Stanfield, R.A. 

Tuesday, GISIPPUS ; and, first time this season, the Opera of THE 
SOMNAMBULA- ‘ 

Wednesday, HAMLET; with ACIS AND GALATEA. . 2 
Thursday, THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA; with a CON- 
CERT; and THE WINDMILL, ‘ . 
Friday, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE; and other Entertain- 

ments. 





Paris Academy of Sciences.—April 4.—_M. Siguer 
read a paper on the means of preventing the explo- 
sion of boilers in steam vessels, or of confining the 
effects of such explosions, when they do occur, within 
very circumscribed limits, He recommends, as a 
general principle, that the boilers should he composed 
of many distinct parts (tubes), so that in the event of 
the rupture of any one portion, there may be no 
injury beyond the engine-room, and that the metal 
of which they are composed should be thin, in order 
that it may not be deprived of its tenacity in the 
process of manufacture; and he insists upon strict 
attention being paid to their shape, which should, he 
says, be spherical, cylindrical, or conical, as being 
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best calculated to offer an equal resistance to the 

explosive power.—M. Arago communicated the 
result of some experiments made with the view 
of solving the long-disputed question as to whether 
the transmission of light is more or less rapid, ac- 
cording to the density of the medium through which 

it passes, and reported his experiments before the 
Academy in proof that the transmission is not equally 
rapid.—A paper was next read from M. Guyon, 
a surgeon of the army of Africa, on the effects of a 
preparation of hemp made by the Arabs, and to which 
they give the name of Haschis, This preparation, 
which is made from the leaves of the plant, dried and 
reduced to powder, is used as a substitute for opium, 
of which it seems to have all the properties, and is 
either smoked or swallowed, mixed with coffee, by 
which its effects are increased.—M. Dupasquier read 
a paper on the use of iron as a test in Marsh’s appa- 
ratus for the detection of arsenic. M. Dupasquier 
stated unequivocally, that by the use of a preparation 
of iron, such as has been resorted to at times by 
chemists intrusted with the task of testing the 
presence of arsenic, stains apparently arsenical, but 
which are not so, may be produced.—4pril 11.— 
A paper was read by M. Domeiko, on the silver 
mines in Chili, and the mode of working them. The 
mines extend from the north to the south, parallel 
with the coast, to a distance of 150 leagues from the 
environs of St. Yago to the other side of Copaipo. 
The silver mines of Acqueros, which are the special 
subject of the paper communicated to the Academy, 
were discovered in 1825 by a muleteer, whilst col- 
lecting wood on the mountain. He found by chance 
several small blocks of native silver, and, having 
mentioned his discovery to his acquaintances, they 
proceeded to the spot, and collected immediately 
silver tothe value of 10,000 dollars. Soon afterwards 
the vein itself was discovered, and its richness was 
found to equal all that had been anticipated. From 
that period up to 1840, the date of the last returns, 
this vein has yielded about 30,000 mares of silver 
annually.—The sitting concluded with the reading of 
a paper on the Daguerreotype improvements of M. 
Bisson. M. Bisson, by a galvanic process, covers the 
plate with a slight coating of silver, much more even 
and perfect than the surface of the ordinary silvered 
plate, and the object was, consequently, represented 
with greater fidelity and boldness, Another improve- 
ment of M. Bisson’s is, in giving, by the action of the 
galvanic pile, a slight gold tint to the drawing, which 
takes away its unpleasant looking-glass appearance, 
and causes the objects to stand forth almost as clearly 
and vigorously as in drawings produced by hand.—. 
April 18.—A paper was read by M. Regnault, on 
the dilating powers of gases, and on the relative 
powers of air and mercurial thermometers.—A 
specimen of a reddish sediment, deposited by a 
shower of rain at Amphissa, in Greece, on the night 
of the 24th ult., and forwarded by M. Bouros, witha 
paper on the subject, was examined by the Academy. 

The last mail from Smyrna brought an account of a 
similar fall of rain at about the same time. One of 
the journals of that place, alluding to this phenom- 
enon, states, that the sediment resembled the sand 
of the desert, and supposes it to have been taken up 
by a whirlwind, and, combining in the clouds with 
water, to have been held in suspension until it had 
travelled to a distance of nearly 1,000 miles to 
Smyrna. The wind, adds the Smyrna Journal, was 
blowing fresh from the southward at the time, bring- 
ing heavy clouds, accompanied by a peculiarly hazy 
atmosphere, observable only in long continued siroc- 
cos.—The Viscount de Romanet, member of the 
Council of Agriculture, on the phenomena presented 
in the transformation of cream into butter, states, 
from microscopic observation, that the cream consists 
of the globules of the milk, which rise to the surface 
from their lightness, and which contain the butter in 
the form of pulp, enveloped in a white, thin, and 
elastic pellicle. The action of the churn is, he says, 
nothing more than the rupture of the pellicle, and it 
is the fragments of this pellicle which whiten the 
liquid called butter-milk ; the acidity which manifests 
itself in this liquid, at the instant when the butter is 
formed, is due to the immediate contact of the butter 
with the acid principles of the milk. 
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. . Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edi. 
burgh. 
Just ST post 8vo. 15th edit tion, me 9s. cloth, 
LLUSTRATIONS OF  MASONRy 
By the late W. PRESTON, Esq., Past Master of the Lode: 
of Antiquity, acting by immemorial constitution. With Addi. 
tions. and copious Notes, by GEO — OLIVER, Vicar Of Clee, 
P.G.C, for the County of Lin ~~ 
Whittaker & Co. Ave ‘itatie. lane. 


ee 

This day is published, by Smith, Elder & Co. of Cornhill, 

VIEWS of DEFILES and MOUNTAIN 
PASSES in AFFGHANISTAN. 

A Map of the Routes from the Indus through the 


same, with interesting details. 











In post 8vo. highly embellished, 21s. in cloth, the 
RITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL 
By_T. C. HOFLAND, Esq. 
* 4 capital companion for every angler. a Litera y Gazette. 
“The most comprehensive work on angling."’"—Bell's Lit iy 
London. 
7 A perfect text-hook for the angler."’"— Sporting Review, 
How & Parsons, Fleet-street ; Ackermann, Kegent-street, 


wWIKELETON MAP of AFGHANISTAN ani 
the Countries on_the North-West Frontier of India; 
showing the principal ey and Passes. Drawn by JOHN 
ALKER. On one sheet, 5 
ba ondon : Wm. H. Allen ‘“ “Co. Of whom may be had, gratis, 
a List of Maps of India and China, from the latest Surveys, 


Published this day (5th May), 
A PAMPHLET, 
S THE ORAL LAW OF DIVINE ORIGIN, 
AND THEREFORE hag toi ON_ THE JEWS?" 
e Advocacy of t Question Contested by 
A MEMBER OF ss HAT COMMUNITY, 
Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row ; G. Mann, 2, 











Cornhill; J. Wertheimer & Co, Finsbury Circus. 
5602—1812, 
Price ‘I'wo Shillings. 
Just published, with 5 Plates, price 3s. 
CYCLE of EIGHTEEN YE ARS j in the 


SEASONS of BRITAIN ; deduced from Meteorolozies! 
Observations made at Ackworth, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, from 1824 to 1841; compared with others before made for 
a like Period rue with 1823) in “> Vicinity of X ondon, 

JUKE HOWARD, Esq. F.R-S 
James Rideway. Piccadilly; a. = Darton, pO 

street; Baines, Leeds; Lucas, Pontefr 
In small avo. } price 6s 
N INTRODUCTION to the ‘DIALOGUES 
of PLA’ ! oO 

By the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; aud 





Kabul, and Badakhshar 5 
By Lieut. SUN WOOD, Indian Navy. 
john Murray, Albers arle- street. 


OEM 
By the Rev. 
Fellow of st. John’s College, Cambridge ; 


In small 8vo. price 3s. 
5. 

THOMAS WHYTEHEAD, 
and eka to the 
Lord Bishop of New Zealand. 

Riviortons: St. Paul's Churchyard, and W meter ace. 





ow ready. New Edition, fcap. 8vo. 


10s, 
QO* he CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 


SCIENCES 
By MARY SOME RVIL LE. 
John Murr a Albe omarle-street. 
Fir ne “one CHE AYER EDITION, 
w ready, with Nustrat ive Woodeuts, Kap. Rvo. Re. 
Ni SOPITY in SPORT made SCIENCE 
in EARNEST; being an Attempt to illustrate the first 
Principles of Natural Philoso »phy by the aid of popular Toys 
and Sports. 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, bifth Edition, One Volume . Svo. 


HE 500K of the on U R C Il. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, L. “4 
n Maal ‘ine Authorities, 





Corrected, and Improved by the inserti 
and the addition of a copious Index 

ust published, post 8vo. 6s. os 

A N ESSAY = the MORAL NATURE of MAN, 

By bean ng LONG, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

»hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


7 Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Plate Ss, post 8vo. Os, 6d. 











A TOUR in NORMANDY, with some RE- 
MARKS on NORMAN pac HIT EC TURE, 
- By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
ay = = Murray, Albe om arle-street 
Yow ready, post avo. Ws 
RAGME N T'S trom GERMAN PROSE 


WRITERS. Translated and Illustrated with original 
Miographical Notices. 
ARAH AUSTIN. 


John Basray, Albe >marle- street. 
cc AND CHEAPER EDIT ION. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. 
MIE “ ‘ONSTITU TIONAL HISTORY of 

ENGLAND from the. ACCESSION of HENRY VIIth to 

the DE ATH of GE ag i 
Ry HEN HALLAM, Esq. 

= _John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


249. 

‘ATE 1 of EUROPE during 
ie NRY HALLAM, Esq. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, Eizhth Edition, 2 vols. avo. 


yew of the =e 
the MIDDLE A 








uy hird Edition, with considerable Additions, post. 8vo. 10s. 6 


‘Ik JAMES CLARK on the SANATIVE 
KJ INFLUENCE of CLIMATE, With an Account of the best 
Places of Resort for Invalids in England, the South of Europe, 





c, ohn Murray, Aibemarle-street, 





| 





Parker, Oxford. 
mall 8vo. price 6s. 


Ins 
HE BISHOPRIC OF SOULS 
Ry the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, M.A. 
Vicar of Tarvin; Author of ‘ Se ripture Biography’, and 
e Rectory of V alehead 
Rivingtons, St. Paul 's Chure myers snd Waterloo-pl ace, 


». price I 
RIMITIVE CHRIST IAN. ‘WORSHIP; 
the Evidence of Holy Sc ope and the Chure cee 

ing Se Invocation of Saints and Angels, and the Blessed Virgin 
Mar By J. ENDELL TYLER. B.D. 

Tector of St. Giles in the Fields, and late Fellow of Oriel 

College, Oxford, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ at renga and Waterloo-place. 


ROPAEDIA PROPHETICA. A VIEW of 
the USE and DESIGN of the OLD TESTAMENT: fel- 
lowed by Two Dissertations—I. On the Causes of the Rapid 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen. II. On the 
Credibility of the Facts related in the New ee a 
By WILLIAM ROWE LYALL, 
Rector of Maidstone. 
___Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard. and Waterloo- place. 


NEW VOLUME a Rapa mage BY DR. HOOK, 
price 10s. 


In 6d 
~ mee on “VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 


Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurchyard, and W aterloo- place. _ 


POEMS, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CATHE DRAL.’ 
In OU ii price 3s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
PHouG ITS in PAST YEARS 
By = Author of‘ The C: nt 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Parker, Oxford. 
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In handsome 4to. price One Shilling, No. II. for May, of 


‘THE BOOK OF SPORTS: Brrrisi and 
Fore ac N. 
Yontents. Ta Eng = 
. The Bittern, by Toho ..e-seee Newton. Fielding... «Pa 
Fos Pica eee E. Landseer, K.A. “Webb, 


: 
3. ‘The Fisherman, by S Ivanus } oes Duncan. 
Sues <tc .c \ Newton Fielding 

4. Lions aronsed, by C apt. god Howitt - - Duncan, 





seeeeeeee 





London: Walter Spiers, 17, North Audley-street; R, Acker 
mann, Kegent-street ; Ac esses & Co. Strand; 8. Gilbert, i 
and 52, Paternoster- Tow ; E. Ramsden, Finch-lane; “Edinburgh, 


Oliver & Boyd; Dublin. ‘Machen & Co. 


I. E. L.’S POE 
In 4 vols. fep. 8vo. with a Portrait by 7 
lustrations by Howard, &c. price 28s. cloth A 
HE POETICAL WORKS # LE STITI 
ELIZABETH LANDON. A New Editio 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
‘0 be had separately : — 
The Improvisatrice, 10s. Gd. 
The Golden Violet, 10s. 6d. 


The Troubadour, 10s. 6d. 





ee 





Clise, and Four other 





The Venetian Bracelet, 10s. 6d. 
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This day is published, with 2 large Plates, price -e Gs. 
AYLOR’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, (Part 


X.), selected from Foreign Journals and the Transactions 











ell take: reign Academies of Science. 
lebratey of Fo on Forces acting in- Liebig, on the Azotized Nutri- 
Cea ay as the square of the| tive Principles of Plants. 
rd, Bain, istance von Geachg. heory of Light. 
orms. unsen, Cacodyl Series 
th Per oe ation of Tempera-| Ehrenberg, Animals of the 
NRY Des on the Surface of the — Formation still found 
t . iving 
Lode ier & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
ith Addi. 
(Ge, Binge QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the STA- 
T sesyic ALSOCIELY of LONDON is published this day, 
ee tontents: 
vhill, on Education in France. 
TAIN Fron Fluctuations of Grain in Prussia and England, 
h the Sicilies, 1734 to 1840, 
ug Q 
5, Report ov Pr yo ye 
e J. W. Parker, 445, W ‘est Strand. 
i. —__... ok Ff 
L RASER" S MAGAZINE for May, 
azelte. ce 2. 6d., contains: 
s Lift in 


Homeric Ballads. By 
Arming of Achilles— 





w. Fi ed from Ludwig 
treet. le ebrated Au- | 
a n. Biogra ph , Crit 

and cal. |. Gray— The Philosophy of the Insane— 
f India; the Country and May-Day in Town—De Re Vehiculari 


De Vehiculorum Primo Auctore ; oF. Who was the first Co: 
—Hoaxing Histories. No. lL.’ The Enchanted Postillion 
¢ Premier at Home and Abroad—The Prisoner among the 
Circassians. 


»y JOHN 

ad, gratis, 

= G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London, 
(Successor to the late James Fraser 





LIGIN HE ARCHAZOLOGIST and JOURNAL of 
age YTIQUARIAN S - 
sé i Biographia Britannic axonica, by 
y Wright—Sydenbam's History of Poole—Early _—- Metrical | 
A; Romances published by the Camden Society 
ann, & Beral-Li don Chevalier au Leon—F 
tivea Evangelii n man Silver Piate found 
near Corbridge, with a Pai Metrical Fiatecy of the nilies of 
vealed Hoyle and Noel—Antiquaria »ciety—Shakspeare Society—On 
tbe Karly History of Britain ncient Cyoes—ibliography. &e. 
N.B.—Vol. I. nae containing pp. 300 and 3 Engravings, may be had 
in the Pin cloth, price 6s 
ological J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 
of York 








AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for May, 
price Is., contains, Abednego, the Money Le nder, by Ses, 
Gore, continued— Irish ‘Treason in Paris, by the Hara Family 
~The Story of the Marquise de Gange, a cal Aachen wm of “the 
"in France—Buckingham’'s Tour in the ae 
ates of America—Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. VIII: 
the Captivity and Execution of Queen Mary—Duggins’ Impres- 
sions Nob we Soe by Bon Gaultier—Poetry—Literary RKegister— 
Political Regis 
William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


DUBLIN PERIODICALS FOR MAY. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
edited by HARRY LORREQUER, price 2s. 6d. 
Contains, 1. Jack Hinton, the Guardsman, Ch 
XVill.—2. The Land of Burns, by John Fi 
Laing’s Notes of a ‘T'raveller—4. Our Portrai 
Her. William Archer 


echurch- 


1G UES 


f Oxford. 
ace; aud 
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lace. Nutcrackers, No. he Place des Terreaux, an 
~" — Revolution agments of a Dreamer's 
IP: or ontributor—8. Song, by G. . Jan 
5 Maxwell’ Life of W ellington, Second Article—10. 
conceri- jvitha Map of the Seat of War—11. Gaspar, the P 


ofthe ladian Seas, concluded—12. Politics and the P. aes ont. 
—A Speech which might, could, and should have been spoken in 
the House of Commous—W akley on Wordsworth. 


UR MESS, No. V. By Cuarces Lever, Esq. 


(Harry Lorreauer), with lilustrations by Phiz. Price ls. 
‘To be continued Mout 


ed Virgin 
f Oriel 


place. 


EW of . | 
NT : fole HE COMMISSIONER; or, the Travels of the 

he Rapid Chevalier de Lunati . in England and Wales. With ll- 

|. On the fBlwtrations by Phiz. No. rice Ls. 

be 


OOMBE ABBEY : 
Reign of James I. No.1. With numerous Illustrations on 
Wood, price 1s. ‘To be continued Monthly. 
William Curry, 
Gon, jon, Sold by all Bookseilers. 


place. 


LOOK. 


ECTS. 





on Weod, price 21s, cloth lettered, 


Visits to REMARKABLE 


ajesty. 

place. able P Halls, Battle Fields, and Scenes iMlustrative of Rem ute 
sin ’ Passages in English History and Poetry. By \V 1 
EDRAL. Second Series, chic fly ia Northumberland and Durham; with a 
nof Stull along the Borde 


er. 
Also, _ FIRST SERIES, 21s. cloth. 
» by the same Autbor 


The Rural Life of E ngland. New edit. medium 
0. with Ilustrations on Wood, 21s. cloth. 
The Student-Life of Germany ; from the MSS. 
‘Dr. Cornelius. Numerous Illustrations, “21s. cloth. 
The Boy’s Country Book. Feap. 8yo. 8s, cloth. 
Colonization and Christianity. Post 8vo. 10s, Gd. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
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Acker- 
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“ PICTORIAL WAVERLEY,” 
Vith upwards - ia Tnovusanon ENGRAVINGS on STEEL 
= d Woop by the First Artists 
was published on the —/ - April, PART L., price 2s. 6d., 


THE ABBOTSF ORD EDITION of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. To be continued each alternate 


Nat ws rday 

complete, the Edition will be comprised in Twelve 
Rien volumes, super-royal octavo. 

ndscape Engravings on Steel will, of themselves, form 

the vai Series of nearly One Hundred Vi iews, illustrative of 





our other 
TITIA 





. W Proprietors have i g at the sale of 

thy orks of the late Sir David wt ine iY ate: of designs by 

phic Painter, illustrative of Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 
cd will be given in the progress of this Edition. 


Part ITI, on Saturday, May 14. 
R, Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 











an Historical Tale of the | 


Jun. & Co.; W.S. Orr & Co. Lon- | 
| ve rsity College, London. 


inmedi medium 8vo. with about 40 beautifully-executed Engravings | 
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WORKS PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR & WALTON, Urrer Gower Street. 





Lindley’s Illustrated Botany. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with many -— Figures on Wood, price 10s, 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, SYSTEMATIC AL, 
and MEDICAL. 


Bein | Soutth. ha a of the First Principles of Botany. By 
JOHN LINDLE F.R.S., Professor of Botany in Uni- 
versity c Dut A. 


“ The skill of the wood-engraver has enabled the author to fill 
his pages with Hlustrations, explanatory not only of the technical 
terms employed in Botany, but also of the natural orders of 
plants. An ans eee of the latter upon the plan of Lamarck ; 
an account of De Candolle’s celebrated system of arrangeme nt, 
nto which a large number of woodcuts are introduced, and some 








new views, relating to natural classification, are added to the 
| matter to be found in previous editions, 


"Preface. 
Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry. 


Second Edition. 
In small 8vo. with numerous additions, ine aati a new 
CHAPTER on SOILS, price 9s. 


CHEMISTRY, 


IN ITS 
APPLICATIONS to_AGRICULTURE and PITYSIOLOGY. 
By JUSTUS L AGBIG, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Giesse Edited, rem the Manuscript of the 

Author, by LY ON PLAYE AIR, Ph. 
“In wed nn Work, Dr. Lichig +d polated out the path to 
be pursued, and has amply vindicated the claim of Science to 
be cunsidered the best guide, by correcting the erroneous views 









































hitherto prevailing of the sources whence plants derive their | 


nourishment, by developing the true causes of fertility in soils, 
and finally by establishing, on a firm basis, the true doctrine of 
Manures."’—Quarterly Review, March, 1812. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL 
| ANALYSIS, | 


Cc wd, ee fot ate he ( ‘ole ge " ~~ ondon, 
Svo. (ln the Press. To be ready early in June). 





| Completion of the Dictionary of Greek and 


Roman Antiquities. 


Parts 29 to 31, price 4s. 6d., and Section III. (Parts 21 to 31), 
price 15s. 6d., completing the Work o 


A DICTIONARY OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


By V Apso S WRITERS; Edited by WM. SMI rH, Ph.D. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, 
*.* The complete Work in 1 vol. 8vo. (1.100 pages and nearly 
500 ‘Engravings on Wood), bound in cloth, is now ready, price 36s. 


New Work by the Provost of Eton. 


In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


SACRED LYRICS. 


Or, EXTRACTS from the PROPHETICAL and other 
SCRIPTURES of the OLD TESTAMENT, 
Adapted to Latin Versification in the principal Metres of Horace. 
By the Rev. F. HODGSON, B.D., Provost of Eton. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


LATHAM. Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
ee of the E wisn Language and Literature, Uni- 
1 vol. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

“It is a grand book for students and philosophers.”’— Atlas. 

“We are not aware that, on this highly important head, any 
English Gramma =~. existing will afford more than a small fraction 
of the knowledge here set before them, bearing immediately on 
the elucidation of English etym« logy ; indeed, we regard it as 
certain, that the principal drawback on, the utility of his book 
will be fuund in its tvo great usefulness.’’— Eelectie Review. 


brk 4 





German Grammar by the Author of German 
for Beginners. 
In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR 

4 J [ LAN VEMES . 

By WILLIAM WITTIC H Teacher of German in University 
College, London. 

“ My Gri 57 ar differs materially from those of my predeces 
sors. I wish it to be considered as the work of a man who for 
a great le ngth of time has served the public in his line, and at 
the close of his services thinks it arene rto give an account of 
the manner in which he has performed the task he has engaged 
in by his own choice. I have been a teacher of the language “for 
thirty years, and, of course, have had fees uent opportunities of 
comparing the two language s—that wh ich | taught, and that in 
which I conveyed my instructions. The most important results 
of my experience are laid before the public in this Grammar.’ 
—Preface 


. Lardner on the Stonen-Snatne, Steam 
Navigation, and Railroads. 


Seventh edition, almost re-written, | vol. 8vo. illustrated by very 
numerous Engravings on Wood, price 12s 


THE STEAM-ENGINE 


Explained and Illustrated ; with an Account at its Jovention 
oath Progressive Im rovement (including a Life of Watt), and 
is a Apercotion fo, Naviention and Raileays, By DIONYSIUS 

R, D.C, 








aie 13 
ust ready, ir in 3 vols. post 8 


par E col UN a ESS _. BLESSINGTON'S 


W WO 
ad aes LOTTERY "OF LIFE’ 


lso, just Tay ished 
PASSION and PRING PLE: a Novel. Edited by Capt. 
FREDERIC CHAMIER. 3 vols. 

“ This entertaining and instructive novel reads like a piece of 
wrivate family history, put on record for the behoof of distant 
riends or relatives. It reports the walt and doings of its fice 

titious characters as carefully, and to all practical effect as ac- 
curately, as Miss Burney does those of ae real ones in her de- 
lightful * Diary." ""—Nava! and Military Gazett 
_He enry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariborough- street. 


~ COMPANION TO THE LIVES OF COLLINGWOOD 
AND NELSON, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 
THE LIFE OF 


DMIRAL VISCOUNT KEPPEL, 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1783-3, 

‘This life of the celebrated a Admiral nesenant Keppe 
written by his descendant, the Hon. and f Thomas Repel 
(Son of the Earl of Albemarle), who od ana for his task an 
extensive collection of family papers of great historical value. 
As a midshipman, Keppel went round the world with Anson. In 
1778, being Admiral of the Iilue, he commanded the channel 
fleet, and commenced the war against France, and in 1782 be- 
came a Cabinet Minister, and First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
Admiral was the contemporary and friend of Hawke, Boscowen, 
Anson, Howe, and Rodney, many letters from, or respecting 
whom, together with several from other distinguished characters 
of the time, will enrich these, volumes, which will, doubtless, find 
a place in every engine an : eee on the same shelf with the 
lives of Collingwood a 

Henry C lbure, Publisher. 13, ¢ 3reat Marlborough-street. 


LLEN'’S MAPS of INDIA and CHINA, all 
correc aed from the latest Surveys. 

1. INDIA, from 35 deg. N. to 7 deg. S. latitude; and 66 deg. W. 
to 101 deg. E. longitude. This map comprises ¢ ‘abool, Jellalabad, 
Ghuznee, K: ashmir, Bolan Pass, Kelat, Quetta, Sehawar, &c., ou 

the north and west. and the Burman Empire . the east. On 
six sheets, - 12s. 6d. ; or on cloth, in a case, 3/, 13s, 6e 

2. Asm: ‘ull er Map of the same, on two sheets, Scag or on cloth, 

q 














n INDIA, with Tables of Distances between the 
principal Towns jane Military Stations. On one sheet, 9s.; or on 
c sath, in a casi 

MAP of the ‘Ov ERLAND ROUTES between England and 
India. Drawn by John Walker. On one sheet, 9%. ; or on cloth, 
in a case, 12s, 





and the adjacent Countries. Drawn by John 
Walker. ‘One la e sheet, coloured, 8s.; or on cloth, in a case, lis, 
London: * m. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhali-street. 


Just ready, in imp. 8vo. with 5 Landscapes (after Creswick), 
finely engraved on Steel, = Apaemiena Woodcuts, and County 
Map, 16s. in half-morocco, t 

LLUST BATES iTINERARY of CORN- 
WALL, C. REDDING, Esq. 

nubracing the Posnletion Returns (1341), Commission of the 
‘eace, Benefices, Parliamentary Representation, Tithe Commu- 

tations, Poor-Law Unions, an Abstract of births, Deaths, and 

Marriages. Savings’ Banks Returns, Turnpike Trusts, &c. &c. 

The above forms the first completed volu 
“ENGLAND IN THE N NETEENTH CE IRY. 
“This itinerary will have for many readers the novelty and 
interest of travels in a strange country.’ *— Morning Chronicle. 
London: How & Parsons, 132, Fleet-street. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE — IED, 
aN ES this day, in 8vo. (p Na 152), 2s. 6d. clot 
GENERAL CATALOGUE of the best 

MODERN WO, 4, in all branches of LITERATURE 
classified and arranged ; with the full Title, Size, Price, an 
Jate, given under eac h W ork; and a general Alphabetical 
Index. Intended as a Manual for Gentlemen wishing to make 
a Selection of the best Standard Works in all departments of 
Modern Literature. 

London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. _ 


BOTANICAL WORKS, 
By Prof. LINDLEY, of Univ. Coll. and the Royal Institution. 


1, 
7 ae THEORY of HORTICULTURE, 
or, an Exposition of the Physiological Principles on whic h 
the Operations of Gardening are conducted. In 1 vol. 80, with 
Engravings on Wood, )2s. cot. le 


7 , or) 
NTRODUCTION to *BOTANY. 3rd Edition, 
with Corrections and numerous Additions, | large vol. vo. 
with 6 Copperplates and numerous Wood E ngravings, l8s. c loth. 
e have no hesitation in pronouncing the * Introduction to 
Botany,” by Dr. Lindley, to be the most valuable and perfect in 
any language we are acquainted with.”’— Medical Gazette. 


YNOPSIS of the BRIT ISH FLORA, arranged 

according to the Natural Orders. 3rd edition, with nume- 

rous Additions, Corrections, and Improvements, !2mo. 10s. 6d, 
cloth. 














London: : Longman, Brown, Green x Longmans. 


New 7" ‘dition, considerably improved and cuheael. 
OUDON'S INCYCLOPA1 of 
GARDENING; the Theory and Practice of Hortic ulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening, including 
ull the latest Improveme nts, a general View of Gardenin in ail 
uy 
Wit 


ve 





Countries, and a Statistic 
gestions for its future Progress in the 
nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 50s. 


iew of “4 resent State, wit 
Sritish Isles, &c. 
boards. 


w Edition, with Supplement, - 
oUDON'S "ENCY CLOPASDIA of PLANTS; 

a Description of all the Plants in Great Britain, down to 

1540, with weary 10,000 Figures, by Branston, from Drawings by 
1 thick vol. 8vo., 2/. 13s. €d. cloth. 

‘¥y* The SU PPLE JENT, edited by J.C. Louden, operand 

by Ww. il. B nets jun., and revised by Geo. Don. F-L.S., with 

upwards of 800 additional — separately, price 15s. 


OUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of AGRI- 
CULTURE. 3rd edit., with nearly 1300 Wood Engravings. 
1 large vol, 8vo. price 2/. 10s. — lettered. 


OUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS: a 
Catalogue of all the Plants s indigenons, to or introduced 
into Britain. New Edition, with Supplement up to 
March, 620, prepared, under the Giveuen of J. C. Loudon, by 
W. H. Bax ‘and revised b Do “LS. 8v0. price 
Ul. Ms, 6d. sloth lettered. SUPPLEMENT, separately, 82, 
London; Longman, Brown, Green & Lougmans, 
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This day, ay, te feap. 4 
TRHE PROGRESS of RELIGION ; a Poem. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD EDMONSTONE, Bart. 
-ondon: James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 





adv. price One Shilling, Part the Second of 


ODFREY MALVERN; or, the Life of an 


Author. 
THOMAS MILLER. 
With Two Illustrations by Puiz. 
May be had of any Bookseller. 
Just published, 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 1 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the dy Dowager, 
ILLAGE PENCILLINGS, in Prose and Verse. 
By ELIZABETH PIERCE, 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price Half-a-Crown, : 
RIEF NOTICES of HAYTI, with its Con- 
dition, Resources pnd F rospect: 
By ON, CANDL ER. 
London: Thomas W and & Co. Paternoster-row; and Charles 
Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Within. 











This day is published, by S. Highley, 32. Fleet-street, price Is. 
N the HY DROPATHIC CURE of GOUT. 
HUME WEATHERHEAD, M.D. y Ae ian to 

the Roye e Hospital, Member of the Royal ¢ Yollege of Phy- 





sicians, Honorary and Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Hufelandian Medical Society of Berlin, &e. 
ay, fea 
USSIA U NDER NICOLAS THE FIRST. 
Translated from, ihe 3ERMA 
By Capt. ANTHONY s PERLING, 73rd Regiment. 


“ There is certainly 04 yA-%, existing which can, in so short a 
time, put the English reader in_possession of facts concerning 
the internal and external condition of a power of which so muc h 
is talked, while so little is known ; and it is impossible toconvey 
information in amore succinct form, than that in which Captain 
Sterling has prese = to the public the result of his useful 
labours.""— Times, / 

John , Albemarle-street. 





s day is published, feap. 
HE PROPHECY of BAL AAM,: the QUEEN’S 
CHOIC Ey ne gras R POEMS. 
By HELEN LOWE, Author of‘ Cephalus and Procris,’ &c. 
he Quarterly Revi in speaking of the former Volume of 
Poems, says—“* We can truly say that, having regard to the age 
and sex of the writer, we have read the volume with astonish- 
ment. ‘The command of language, the familiarity with Greek 
Mythology and literature, the pregnant thought, the absolute 
trick and accent of Milton (the youthful Milton), make Miss 
Lowe's * Cephalus and Procris’ quite a curiosity.’ 
Jobn Murray, open aes and P. A. Hannaford, Exeter. 








Now ready, wi and Pl ans, 3 vols. 8vo, 21.5 


Maps 
IBLICAL RESEARCHES in PALESTINE, 
MOUNT SINAI, and ARABIA PETR-EA ; being a Jour- 
nal of Travels undertaken in reference to Biblic “al Geography. 
Drawn up from Notes made on the spot, with Historical Illus- 
trations. 
By the Rev. Dr. ROBINSON and the Rev. ELI SMITH. 
Je hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


w ready, post 8vo. 12s 

AND- BOOK of iTALIAN PAINTING. 

Translated from theG ERMAN of KUG t, ER, by a LADY, 
and Edited with Notes b =} EASTLAKE, 

is work is intendec to supply a want AR t: ‘it by persons 
endeavouring to ae quire a knowledge ofthe Early History and 
Progress of the Art of Painting, which no other English work 
supplies, viz.,a short and easily intelligible guide, pointing out to 
the unle: urned the leading style of Art. 

John Murray, Albems urle-street. 





IL L LUSTRATED EDITION OF ADDISON’S KNIGHTS- 

: TEMPLARS. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. square crown 8vo. greatly enlarged, and 
Risetrated with TG’ Plates, the “ edition of 


rmPuk KNIGHTS-TEMPLARS, 


q By C ae Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
There is ty in the world a more romantic histor than that 
of the Knights of the Temple....As we open Mr. Addison's vo- 


lume for one or two extracts, rich materials crowd upon us."— 

Sea Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 

| SEFUL KNOWLEDGE: ; or, a Familiar Ac- 
Author of * Animal Biography.’ 

COOPER, Associate of the Linnzan Society, and late of the 

various Natural Productions employed either as the Food o 

Baldwin & Cradock; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & 


Examiner, 
BINGLE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 6TH EDITION. 
count of the various PRODUCTIONS MANE NAT 1a ae 
This edition has been thoroughly revised, gpilanred. and 
Sritish Museum. it forms a Text-book of Mineralogy, Botany, 
Man or in the Arts and Manufactures 
Co,; and & Dolman. 














London: 
In 2 vols. 12mo. with 150 poe Mlustrations, price 16s. cloth 
By the Rev. WILLIAM BINGLEY, 
adapted to the present state of Science, by NIEL 
and Zoology, and a Manual of general reference, describing — 
London: Rivingtons; Longman & Co.; Harvey & Darton; 











MR, LEE’S PRIZE ESSAY ON 
FOR 8’ TONE, | 
t published, price 
N the com! PARATIVE ADVAN YTAGES of 
LITHOTOMY and LITHOTRITY, and on the Circum- 
stances under which one method should be preferred to the 
other; being the Disserts ation for whe h the Jacksonian Prize 
was awarded to EDW Le ‘.S., Member of the prin- 
cipal Tap an Med al, and Cc hirurgie al Socie vties; Author of 
the ‘ Baths of Ge rmany, 
Lately m: phahed, 3s. boards, 8vo. 
On Stammering, Squinting, and the Methods for 
their Removal. 
J. Churchill, Princes-street ; Folthorp, Brighton. 


BU — rae mgr AND KNIGHTAGE, 
dy,in 1 vol. price 2/. 2s. 
GENE R AL ENGLAND 


THE OPERATIONS 











ARMORY of 
SCOTLAND, -and IRELAND; founded upon Gili 
Nesbitt, and sain Be By JOHN BUI Esq. and JOHN 
BERN stp BURKE, E This work, souaaptemen in pm and 
arrangement with the last edition of Burke's Peerage and Ba- 
ronetage, will comprise the blazonry of 30,00) Crests of Arms, 
we an eeaaeaaaiaaia Essay, in explanation of the Science of 
erald 

Also, revised Edition, price 5s. 


Just published, Second 4 Batten. ve Las md in 12mo. price 6s. 
an Engra 
IFE of LIEUT- GEN. HUGH MACKAY, 
of Scowry, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Scot- 
land, 1689-1690; Colonel Commandant of the Scottish Brigade in 
the Service of the States General; and a Privy Councillor in 
Scotland. By the late JOBN MACKAY, Esq., of Rochfield; 
with *, sonnet of the Author. 
Lon Edward Bull, 19, ‘Holles-street ; Edinburgh, Laing & 
Forbes, gn Bell & Bradfute. 
CARPENTER’S ENGLISH eng go 
one small Pocket Volume, price 28. 6a 
‘COMPREHENSIV E DIC 1ONARY 
ENGLISH sy pony ‘ME 
By WILL TAM G ARPENTER. 
The: 3rd edition, greatly enlarged. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 





of 





i ‘Ss PHILOSOPHY OF THE aye = MIND. 
ne very large volume, 8vo. price 9s. in c 
LEMEN TS of the PHILOSOPLY® “of the 
HUMAN MIND, in Two Pa 
By DUGALD $ 1 Ew ART, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh, &c. &c, A new edit. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 














Next we eek, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 
HE CHURCHMAN’S YEAR; pad Liturgical 
Remarks on the Sundays and Saints’ Days. and the ‘Liv es 
of the Apostles; with an Explanation of every Epistle, Gospel, 
and First omen, 
By GEO. FYLER_TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Of T: rinity College, Cambridge. 
___Rivingtons, St Paul’ s Churchyard, and = yaterloo-place. 


ow ready. in 8vo. price 
HE SCOTLAND. 


H ist ORY of 
By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 

Volume v III., including the Captivity and "Execution of 

Queen Mary. 


Sist of March. Vol. will be issued on 31st Ma 
*The standard history of Scotland.”"— Quarterly - 7 
William Tait. Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. London. 





Just published, in imp. Ove, orice, € coloured, lJ. 5s. ; plain, 16s., 


HESAURUS CON iCHY LIORUM. ByG.B. 
SOW ERBY, Jun., containing Descriptions of all the Spe- 

cies hitherto known of the following Genera of SHELLS—Heli- 
cina, Pupina, Mw By Aporrhais, Struthiolaria, and Strom- 
as. accompanied by 300 highly-finished coloured Engravings. 
Th wae, when complete, will contain monographs of all the 


gene es 
The CONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the same Author, is completed by the publication of the 
200th Part. 
Sowerby, 50, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
9th PRIN _ greatly enlarged, price l6s. boards, c ‘ 
HE PRINCIPLES of MIDWI IFERY, in- 
cluding _ "Dlseae of Women and Children. By JOHN 
BURNS, M.D. F.R.S., Regius Professor of Surgery in the Uni- 
versity St Giaszow, Ne. &c.—By the same Author, 
Principles of Surgery. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
2nd edition, almost e ntirely re-written, in 1 very thick vo 
with more than 150 Woodcuts and 3 Plates, 25s. cloth, 
LEMENTS of SURGERY. By R. Liston, 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 




















ard edition, greatly enlarged, feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth lettered, 
INTS to MOTHERS for the Management of 
their Health during the Period of Pregnancy, and in the 
Lying-in Room. With an exposure of Popular Errors in con- 
nexion with those subjects. By T. BULL, M.D., Phys.-Ac- 
couc heur to the Finsbary Midwifery Institution. 

* There is no mother that will not be heartily thankful that 
this book ever fell into her hands, and no husband who should 
not present it to his wife.""— Kelectic Review. 

* A very valuable compendium.”’— Lancet. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


Now publishing, by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, and may 
be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, No. II. of 
on) 
HE SEA PIE, an Omnium Gatherum of Lite- 
rature, with Scraps to suit all Hands, price One Shilling. 
illustrated by Alfred Crowquill ; containing Tales, Essays, Bio- 
graphies, Poetry, Antiquarian Researches, Notices of the Chari- 
ties of Great Britain, Scientific Articles, Reviews, and other 
interesting matter. 
All Contributions and advertisements to be addressed to the 
Editor, a Queen-street, Cheapside. 
-B. This Work, with whatever profits may accrue from its 
cire = Ba is dedic ated and presented to the Shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners’ Benevolent Society, by the Proprietor. 


In the press, 
T HE REC of 








REATIONS 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

n 3 volumes, post 8vo. 

Contents of Vol. 


I. Christopher in his Sporting Jacket. 
Il. A Tale of Expiatio 
Ill. Mornin onslanes. 
IV. The Field of Flowers. 
v.06 cottages. 
VI; An sour’ , Talk about Poetry. 
VIL. Inch Cr 
V a A Day ae w indermere. 


ol. [. to be published on the 25th of May. 
William bine kwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall Mall, London. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE ENVIRONS OF 





LONDON 
This day is published, pric e yo 6. beautifully printed in 
ro 


WITH MAP, AND TW EN r Y. oT ‘WO ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on W ood by Orrin Smith, Jackson, &c.. from Original 
Drawings by W. L. i N's and a ny I. of 
THE ENVIRONS of NDON. 
By JOHN FISHER MU last 

Containing the Excursion to Richmond by Ww ater, with De- 
scriptions of Lambeth—Vauxhall—Chelsea—Battersea—W ands- 
worth — Fulham — Putney — Hammersmith —Chiswick—Kew— 
Hirentford—Isleworth, and the numerous objects of interest on 

he route. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
22, I Pall Mall, London 





The Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland, 





** A detailed Prospectus may be had of all Booksellers, 


| pleted 


Wes 


Vou. VII. of the Riise. in post 8vo. was oo. on the 





. SVvO. | 


MR. grape _— Ween. 


ready, in 
RECORD’ of ihe. ‘PYRAMIDS 
By JOHN ERMOND READE, Esq. 
uthor of * Italy,” * Catiline,” ee” 
Dedicated to the Right t on. Sir Robert Peel, Bart, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, C ‘onduit-street. 


New edition, now ready. royal 32mo. price 4s. 6d. m. 
TMPHE PARLIAMENTARY COM PANIONG for 
1842 (10th year). Including the new parliament, the ber 
ministry, the new peers, the new census, the recent brevet, the 
diplomatic changes, &c., and furnishing as usual that kind of ip. 
formation respecting members of parliament, which 
soualiy supply with regard to the nobility. By Chatty 
DODD, Esq., Author of the ‘ Peerage, Baronetage, and Kaighe 
age,’ &c. Rhitaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards. 
HE MOUN TAINS and LAKES of SWyr. 
ZERLAND: with Descriptive Sketches of other ‘Parts of 
the Continent. By Mrs. BRAY, Author of * Trelawny,’ &. 
“Mrs. Bray's charming it will be found (excel llent, in. 
telligent, and most amusing compagnons de voyage.” — Atlas 
London: Longman, Brown, ¢ Green & Longmans. 











AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE, 

blished this day, in royal 8vo. 9». clot 
QOME "ACCOUNT of the TRADE: in SLAVES 
kK from AFRICA, especially with reference to the Efforts 
made by the pred Government for its Extinction. 

L AMES BANDINEL, Esq. Foreign Office, 

: ngman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 

(Published for Her Majesty's Stationery Office.) 


INDSOR CASTLE, illustrated by the late 
SIR JEFFERY WYATVILLE, dedicated, by express 
perenission, to HER MAJESTY, has been a few months com. 





This interesting work consists of 49 beantiful Plates, with a 
full description of them. Alxo_an HISTORIC AL ESSAY, Tee 
lating to the Structure of the Castle, by A. POYNTER, Esq, 
Avchitect. | Preatrates by Plates and Woodcuts. 

Edited by HENRY ASHTON, ye Architect. 
In 3 Parts, india Pages oe d “4 ‘ each, 


213 
Published by yee Weaie, BO, ‘High Holborn ; and Mr” Rodwell, 
New E Bond-street. 





Just published. post avo. 10s. 

GRAMMAR ofthe GERM AN LAN NGUAGE 

Designed both fer. the ne Beginner and for the more ad- 
vanced Learner. By an. 





Er = } the Prefa 
“ But the great object of the work, to 7 hich all that it may 
contain of novelty, either in otter or manvet is atented 
be subservient, is the facilitating to the E -BARNEK 
the qouuigiien of the GERMAN ° ANGU ACES an aim whieh, 
it is hoped, the book will be found in a considerable degree to 
attain. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


BY — AU oe or 
RENCE,’ & 
in ENGLAND : r Continuation of 
‘Leila, or the Island.” By ANN FRASER TYTLER. 
One vol. 12mo. price 6s. clot 


y the same Author, 
Leila ; or, the Island. Price 5s. cloth. 








NEW WORK, * MARY AND 


LE 


Mary ‘and Florence; or, Grave and Gay. Price 5s, 
cloth. 
we and Florence at Sixteen. Price 6s. cloth. 


J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. act 
This day i is publish ed, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 6s. boards, 


HE WORKS of the Most Reverend WILLIAM 
MAGEE, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Dublin: now first 
collected and printed from the Author's corrected copies ; com- 
prising pusnoureen and Dissertations on the ge riptural Doc- 
trines of ATONEMENT AND SACRIFIC 
His Published Sermons, and Visitation C “harses: , 
With a Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. KENNEY, D.D. 
Rector of St. Olave’s, Southwark ; formerly De an of Achonry ; 
and Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: T. Cadell, Strand; W. Blackwood & Sons, Biin- 
burgh ; = A. Milliken, oe 


Just published, in 2 v 1, price 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS. “of the aU ENS 
of ENGLAND. . 
By HANNAH LAWRANCE 
“ These heii and interesting memoirs. 

“This very industrious and interesting work.”’—Eraminer. | 

“One of the most Regine and valuable contributions, ¥ whieh 
English history has received for many years."’— British Magazm, 
‘arratives of as —_ h interest as if they were pure dramas. 

— Ailes, ward Moxon, Dover-street. 


ae 
This day is splashed ins vols eee 9 i 12s. in cloth boards, 
Yew Edition ¢ 
NALECTA THEOLOGICA ; a Critical, Phi- 
lological, and Exegetical Commentary on the ew 
TESTAMENT: adapted to the Greek Text; com iled am 
digested from the most eehibie sources, British an Forelen: 
and so arranged as to exhibit —. comparative weight of the 
different bagel tong on oreies I 
Rev. WII LIAM Ti iOLLOPE, M.A. PR 
Of Pembro : “College, Cambridge; and Sermeriy one of the 
sters of Christ's Hospita 
London: printed for T. Cadell, Strand; W. Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinbgrgh ; and A, Milliken, Dublin. c 
“This Work is in the List of Books agreed upon by, a oy" 
utiles of Irish Prelates, assisted by the Regius Professor © 
Divinity in the University of Dublin, and recommended byt e 
Lord Primate of Ireland to be studied by C andidates for ioe 
Be for Holy Orders.”—Jrish Ecclesiastical Gazette, Apri 
842 











'— Atheneum, 








The object of this laborious and compre shensive work is kg 
compress into as condensed a form as is consistent with pense 
cuity, the opinions, illustrations, and expositions of the — 
Theologians and Biblical Critics. The several arguments 
digested and arranged in such a manner, that the merits o oe 
question may be seen at one view. without reference to the i. 
thors themselves; the bulk and high price of many of ¥ “ 
works place them beyond the reach of Junior Biblical et ee 
for whose use Mr. Trollope’s publication is specially design o 
Those writers who have taken different sides in certain — 
are distinctly marked : and the student is directed to oe in} 
pretation of the several disputed texts, which — to de 
supported and most generally approved.” . Ha 
Horne’ s Introduction to the Study of the Seri, tures. m 

Mr. Trollope has drawn his mater s from the hest sonnets . 
British and Foreign.... We think highly of the work, an not 
Mr. Trollope's labours will prove eminently useful. We ares 
aware that he has passed by any passage involving res oar 
at the same time, he has so condensed the multifarious: 4 fo ene 
tion which he has collected from various sources, a8 
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This day is published, in 8vo., price 21s. ; a few on large paper (royal 8vo.) for colouring, price 2/. 2s. 


HERALDRY OF FISH 


NOTICES OF THE PRINCIPAL FAMILIES BEARING FISH IN THEIR ARMS. 
By THOMAS MOULE. 


Nearly 600 Families are noticed in this Work: among the most conspicuous are those of Anson» 

pdell, Beckford, Berkeley, Braybrooke, Brougham, Burnaby, Byrou, Campbell, 
prummond, Dykes. Egerton, Elwes, Frankland, Gascoigne, Godolphin, Gre gat Hacket, Harland. Harrington, Hawke» 
Herring. Huyshe Irby, James, Kennedy, Kytson, Lake, Lawrence, Luttrell, Lucy. Maltravers, Neville, O'Neill, Ord, Percy> 
Pringle, Russell, Sambrooke, Sharp, Shelley, Sidney, Sinclair, Stourton, Sutherland, Taibot, Troutbeck, ‘Tucker, Turbutt, Vandeput» 
Vernon, Way, Whalley, and Worsley. 

Besides the se descriptions of Fish, Fishing-nets, and Boats, are notice ed also Mermaids, Tritons, and Shell-fish. Nearly 
seventy ancient 5 are described, and upwards of twenty subjects in stained glass. ‘The Engravings, 205 in number, are from 
stained glass, soabe, sculpture, and carvings, medals and coins, rolls of arms and pedigree s. 


YARRELLS HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. 


Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. 32, 
JESSE'S ANGLER’S RAMBLES 
BOCCIUS 


‘ave, Colston, Courtenay, Dacre, Dormer 












A New Edition, with nearly 500 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
on FRESH-WATER FISH and FISH PON 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, _ Paternoster- row. 


YDS. 58. 


Svo. 








On the Ist of JuNE, PART I. of the 


BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 


Edited by 8. C. HALL, Esq. F.S.A. 


Plan of the Work. 


The Work will consist of British Ballads taken from the collections of Percy, Evans, Ritson, 
Puxixeton, Scort, Mornerwetty, Jameson, Bucuan, Herp, and others, by whom they have been gathered with so muc " 
industry and care ; and also from sources comparatively unexplored by the general reader. Ko: attempt has hitherto been made 
to select, and arrange in a popudar form, the best of these ballads from the several volumes in which they are scattered, and where 
they are mixed up with amass of inferior, or objectionable, compositions. 


The Work will be issued in Monthly Parts, small quarto; the Part will consist of five sheets—forty pages; and erery page will | 


contain an iliustration engraved on wood, in the finest style of which the art is capable. 
The present intention of the Editor is to complete the Work in Twelve Parts, so as to form one volume. 


PART I., price 5s., will contain the Ballads of 
CHEVY CHASE, illustratedby J. FRANKLIN ; the Engravings by Svirn, Linton, Lanpecis, ARMSTRONG, Bastin, &c. 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, illustrated by J. R. Herbert, A.R.A.; engraved by Green. 
FAIR a ay Blastcated by J. FRANKLIN, engraved by T. Wittiams, Miss WILLIAMS, WALMESLEY, Evans, &c. 
THE 1ON Loy ER; illustrated by J. GiLe ERT; engraved by PoLtkarp. 
HE pF T-BROWNE Vy AYD, illustrated by T. Creswick ; engraved by J. and S. WittiaMms, 


Each Balla - will be preceded by two pages, giving its history, and supplying such information concerning it as the Editor may 
beenabled to obtain. Into these pages = be introduced, generally, the airs to which they were sung; and any pictorial 
iensaions that ma iY serve to explain the tex 

Each Ballad will be illustrated by one a and in every instance the design will be drawn by him on the wood, so as to 
secure uniformity of charac ter; and such arrangements have been made, that. as the Work progresses, it will exhibit examples of 
the genius of a large proportion of the most accomplished artists of Great Britain. 

The supremacy of our English engravers on wood is universally admitted: 
intrusted only to artists of acknowledged skill. 

The aim of all parties engaged in the produc tion of the Work will be to render it worthy of the Country and the Arts 

s uunecessary to add, that the Pablishers calculate upon a very extensive sale to return the immense outlay of capital that 
will ae d; they feel assured that public paivened e¢ may be looked for to the fullest extent at which it shall be merited. 


London: HOW & PARSONS, 132, F iest-cteeet. 


PRIZE WORK ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
De dicate d by permission te H.R. x the Duct hess of Kent. 


Just lished, price Ws. 6 »). post Sv 
| THE E tS 


EDUCATION of 1OTHER 
Women. By M. AIME MARTIN, being the work to which the 
prize of the F et h Academy was adjudged. ‘Translated from 
the 3rd edition. With remarks on the prevailing modes of edu- 
n, and their influence on bealth and ha s. By EDWIN 
, member of the principal European al sal hi- 
i Author of the *Bathp of German 
ve Maria-lane, London; A. 
. Folthorp, Ki tizhton. 


Edinbure ch; 

. ( AK C ARV INGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
" Small 6vo. Ss. JF TIONS, &e.—Messrs. BRAITIIWAIT E & CO. Pro- 
NGLICAN CHURCH ARCHITECTL RE, | P. ietors of the Patent Me thod of Carving in Solid + ood, beg 
with some or ore Crt ge ed Furniture. pnt if fa nete ae ee Clerg x iS" suitable to the 01 rH 
AMES t iS, suitable » Gothic 
, it fd iy po oy ag pnt of ¢ ‘athedrale roy Churches, such as Stalls, 
“An elegantly illustrated little book, giving specimens of the Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rail Tables, 
ch examples of ecclesiastical architecture. Its study can Altar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
1ave a beneficial effect on the public taste, or to | Finials, Organ Sereens, Gallery Fronts, &e. &c. at one-half the 
when so many New churches are in progress.” | price Usually charged.—Fstimates given, and Contracts entered 
= | inte for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of any 

c ppedeal. Chure ow or Mansion. 
etta-street, Covent-gard en, Feb. 9,1 


ICKEL IN K; or JOHNSTONE’S permanent 
WRITING PLU iD. under the patronage of the Academy 
of Seiences, Paris —W. PE ACOCK, by ap itment, sole agent 
for the above inc om pi gow Cuid, respectfully invites the atten- 
tion of the comme 1 public and th literary and fashionable 
circles, to some of th paramount qualities of the NICKEL INK. 
It stands unrivalled for its clearness and facility in writing 

being free from th latinous deposit, which clogs and cor- 
rodes the metallic pen. As a preventive of fraud in banking 
and other commercial transactions, it pre sents an important 
guarantee, «s it is indestractible (without injuring the surface of 
the pape r). by any of the chemical agents which destroy the 
common inks. The colour of the Nickel Ink is a Scheele’s green; 
but it dries a vivid and permanent black, a striking contrast to 
the rusty ot k of other inks and writing fluids.—Sold by W. 

. ack 2, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, and by all the 
prince Stattone rs in town and country, in bot tles at 6d., Is., 

ch. 


a 
ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 
M E®CaLFe’s NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
| faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
} divisions of the teeth, and will cle ean in the most e flectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe ‘ooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on « plan that the hairs nevercome loose in the 
mouth, price Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of an mie finest 
nap. A newly- saventen srush for cleaning velvet with quick 
and satisfactory e . The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetratin: Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A newand large importation of fine ‘lurkey Sponge ; and Combs 
ri a descriptions.—CauTion. To be had, Wholesale and Retail, 














this important department of the Work will be 




















is er in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d 

BLEMES TS of GENE =Al, PATHOLOGY. 
By fe tate KK “yd FI HER, ue. dD. 

u oN scripts 
JOHN J. DRY Sp <t E x b . and JOLIN RK. Iu SSELL, M.D. 

: Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
Rudiments of Physiology, in Three Parts. Part I. 
On Organism. Part 1. On Life, as manifested in Irritation. 
Part lil. On Life, as manifested in Sensation and in Thought. | | 
oe oot gtay paical Memoir of the Author by Robert Lewins, 


vo. 19. 
afte. bone ye Ste wart & Co. Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall 
Lo. one t n. 
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Whittaker & Co. Black, 



























2 
“The inform lation and the engraved illustrations contained in 
this graceful and well-written little volume, have been carefully 
compiled from the numerous publications which have lately 
appeared on Gothic Architecture. Those who think with Mr. 
Barr. that this style only is appropriate for modern Church 
raiding, 1 here find authorities for the details.” —Athenaum, 
) 
“A very ¢ 
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rant little compendium of Architecture, cont: ain- 
fn Many just and valuable remarks en all the parts of a Church, | 
the furniture ax well as the edifice; and also on the distinctive | 
marks of the several styles or orders of ¢ sthie 5 with numerous 
illustrations in the first style of wood engraving.” —British Critic, 
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Jobn Henry Parker. 
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e Twenty- -si yn of 1000 ¢ 
LETGHEE SS eae DEVOTION, 
containing the Morning and E vening Service of a F. amily 
ery Day throughout the umbe one shed with a Por- 
fthe Author, and Sixteen eles Bound in 


. rp edges, price 1/. 62. Also, a splei d Edition, in royal 
0. price 27, 
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Recommended by the following distinguished Ministers: 
Rev. T, Rafiles, L.L.D. Liver- 
ool 
J. Pye Smith, D.D. Hom. 
Colleze 
W. B. Collyer, D.D. Peck- 
bam 


J. Morrison. D.D. Chelsea 
4. Harris, D.D. Epsom 
Josiah Pratt, B.D. Rector of 
St: Stephen, Coleman-st. 
G. Collison, ie Hackney 
1s Cox, D Hackney | 
herman, jae hapel 


tev. J. A. James, Birmingham 
R. Philip. Maberly Chapel 
J. Gilbert, Islington 
J. Davies, Bristol 
G, Legge, Bristol 

). Brown, Bristol | 

T. Binney, Weigh House 
Samuel Luke, Chester | 
James Parsons, York } 
John Ely, Leeds 
Samuel Ransom, Hackney 
H. Calderwood, Kendal 
J. E. Good, Gosport. 














Joba C layton, jun. Poultr 


NLY at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 8, Oxford- 
in: George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane ; and all Booksellers. 


seek, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 





AMIL ce S; or the Civilization of ‘the Human Race by | 


[HE FINEST SPERM OIL, 8s. Gd. per gal. 


Ground Nut Oil..... °s 6 6d. 1. 
Pre pared Solar Oil . 3s. 6 — 
W arehouse, 79, Oxford- 





At Parkinson's Wholesale a 
street, opposite the Pantheon. 


OPUS MUSIVUM. 
INGER’S PATENT MOSAIC. 


—The attention of Architects and the Public is called to 
the revival of this beautiful ancient art, 

Messrs. AL SD SINGER & Co. of VacxHau Porrery, 
have obtained Her Majesty’ s Royal Letters Patent for the eee 
duction of Mosaic Slabs of Pottery and Porcelain, by mea 
which brings the expense within the compass of the admirers ry 
anc ient art 

‘he Mosaic Slabs are admirably adapted to the Pavement of 

s, Conservatories, &c.; to the enrichment of 
seen Oy the covings of fire- places and stoves, and the 
decorations of baths and dairies. 

The pavement is orenes r and more durable than stone or 
mackie, while it affords the advantages of colour and design. 

The Patentees can refer with perfect sec urity totbat which they 
have recently executed, from Mr. aerry 's design, in the Saloon 
of the Reform Club House, in Pall Mall 

Specimens in the Roman, Italian, | Moorish styles, may be 
seen at the Vauxhall Pottery, where every variety of ornamen- 
tal, painted, and encaustic tiles are also manufactured. 

By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
NEWLY-INVENTED FLUTE. 
. x 
HE New PATENT FLUTE possesses the fol- 
lowing advantages :—It unites power, purity, and justness 
of tone, with an intonation not to be surpassed by any other 
instrument and affords great facility in the execution of general 
music, whilst it obviates the necessity of studying different fin- 
gerings for each note. The fingering of all the scales and shakes 
is very simple, and the intonation and expression do not require 
that mancuvring of the lips which exhausts so much time and 
labour on the common instrument, The new Flute also possesses 
a great advantage in the improved head, which is applic ae = 
any description of flute. Further partic ‘ulars versed on 
lication to the Inventor and Patentee, C. WARD, Musical 
Tnstrument Maker, 36, Great Tite hfield-street, London. 























> r ry 
‘TH COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND'S _LO- 
TION removes all Seuparition and Discolorations of the 
8 and promptly re-establishes a clear and healthy tone of 
surface, whilst its sustaining properties, in obviating the effects 
of variable temperature upon the Tint of the Complexion, is 
verified by the continued freshness peoally, limited to the earlier 
| periods of personal attraction. “ . Shaw, Lon vy ® is in 
white letters on the Government ph anny Price: e@ 28, Od. ; Ss. 6d. 
quarts, 8. 6d, Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


+ . 771 sas 
Ro WLAND'S ODONTO, or, Pearl Dentifrice. 
This is an efficient White Powder for the Teeth, solely 

prepared from Oriental Herbs of sovereign virtue, for strength- 
ening, preserving, and thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. Mild and 
innoxions, it effectually expels all tartar and concretions forme 
on the Teeth, and renders them of a dazzling whiteness! ’ purifying 
and disinfecting, it eradicates scurry from the Gums, and renders 
them of a healthy red,—at the same time is pec uliarly felicitous 
in imparting fragrance to the Breath, and will eventually realize 
that great desideratum, A BEAUTIFUL SET OF WHITE TEETH.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per Box, duty included. 

#,* NOTICE.—A, ROWLAND & SON,20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
is e Taraved 0 on the Gove rnment Stam Ps affixed on a Box. 

* Ask for * *ROW LAND 8S ODONT( 


rr 
mw E N T Y YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, ond 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION.—Church-street, Whitb 

Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’ 's Balin 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 

have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which | hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 

ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the sons One in- 
| stance, among others, which have attracted particul atten- 
tion, is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair 
for twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, 
and ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my _re- 
commendation he tried the Balm ; and after using it accordi 
to the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, an 
he has now as fine a nee of hair as any person in Whitby 
. &e. Joun KitvincTon. 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmorland-buildings. 
Aldersgate-street, London. 

OLDRIDGE'S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produce® 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling +f 
and a few Hottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. éd., 
per Bott her pri ere ere genuine. Ask for bub. 
S BALM “of ( NOL if Mit A, 1, Wellington-street, Strand 


PRE SERVATION OF maa Hi.—The ex- 
traordinary increase in the number of Patent Medicines 
renders it necessary to direct the attention of Families and In- 
validsto a Remedy to which they may have recourse with benefit 
and safety. Foremost among te which are recommended for 
their eflicacy and simplic ity of composition stand * NOR TON'S 
CAMO PILLS,” a medicine which, for some years. has 
deserved! joved extensive popularity. For Indigestion, Bilious, 
Liver, anc aID Stomach Complaints, these Pills are invaluable; 
they are purely vegetable, being extracted from Camomile 
‘lowers by a peculiar process. On account of their volatile pro- 
erties, they are sold in Bottles at 1s. jd. and 2y. 9d., the larger 
Jottle containing a quantity equal to three small ones, and 
may be had of any respec table Medicine Vender.—Purchasers 
shoule k particularly for * Norton's Camomile Pills,’ and not 
on any count be persuaded to buy an imitation. 


ONGEVITY.—* That which establishes on n good 
grounds a hope for prolonged existence, will ever be 
‘lecome to the human min for anon = aoe ons Mint the trials, 
vexations, and difliculties incide nt to this life, the love of life 
increases with our years: it is one of the innate principles of 
our nature, and cannot be explained away by any of the subtle- 
ties of the sophist, nor overcome by any assumed dignity de- 
rived from a talse philosophy. We therefore say to those who 
are suffering from ill health, from whatever cause ; to thase who 
re approaching what is now called o!d age; to those who are 
sinking from premature decay, make trial of Parr's remedy, 
which has never yet failed—which is as certain to cure as the 
sun is to rise—which from the innocence of its composition can 
never injure: to each and all we again say Try, and you will 
soon look upon Old Parr not merely as a curiosity, on account 
of bis great age, but asa benefactor of the human race, in leav- 
ing this invaluable remedy to the world.” *»* In order to pro- 
tect the public from imitations, the Hon. Commissioners of 
Stamps have ordered the words PARK’S LIFE PILLS to be 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted round the 
sides of each box, in WHITE letters on a RED ground, without 
which none are genuine. Prepared only by the proprietors. 
T. Roberts, 9, Crane-coart, Fleet-street, London; d 
wholesale by their appointment. by E. Edwards, | 67 




































































also by Barclays & Sons, Farring my ape and Sutton & Co, 
Bow Churchya Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and yy boxes Ile, 
each, Full tions are given with each bo 





THE ATHENAUM — CMar? 


THE 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


OF THE 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE intends to publish a complete BrocraruicaL Dictionary, which wil 
appear in Quarterly Half-volumes: the first Half-volume will be published early in June, 1842, 


It was the original intention of the Society to include in their undertaking only the period from the commencement of historical records to the close of the 
year 1453 of our A2ra; but it has since been determined to undertake the entire Work at once. 


A Biographical Dictionary must be viewed both as a whole and in its parts. Viewed as a whole, it must not be compared with a selection of Biographies, 
such, for instance, as the Lives of Plutarch, whose object was to inculcate moral lessons rather than simply to tell the events of a man’s life. Viewed in its parts; 
a Biographical Dictionary must not be compared with special Biography, which has always a particular object, and also a completeness unattainable in a work 
which professes to give, within reasonable limits, some account of all persons who have lived and have done anything for which they ought to be remembered, 
A Biographical Dictionary is generally consulted as a ready means of getting sufficient information for the time, and as indicating the sources of further information, 
Any attempt, then, to produce, in any given instance, a perfect Biography, would be inconsistent both with the object and the limits of such a work. It would also 
interfere with that unity in the mode of treating the subjects which should characterize a Biographical- Dictionary, in which nothing more ought to be attempted 
than to give a plain statement of the main events of a person’s life, in simple language. 


The completeness which a Biographical Dictionary should aim at, consists in comprising the namés of all persons who deserve a notice, and not in containing 
very elaborate lives of distinguished persons, and omitting those of little importance. There are, indeed, many names so conspicuous that, though they are 
among the most familiar of all names, they will still require a very particular notice. There are other names which will also require to be treated at some length, 
though within narrower limits; but there is a large class of names of persons obscurely known, of whom a very short notice will be sufficient. This last class 
consists chiefly of writers or persons not engaged in public affairs; and these are the names about which it is the most difficult to obtain any information, Ifa 
man would obtain the little that can be known, or that he may wish to know of such persons, he must often obtain it at a cost of time and labour disproportionate 
to the value of the information. Such names, if recorded anywhere, peculiarly belong to a Biographical Dictionary; but it will generally be sufficient to state 


the time of the birth and death, and the titles of the works of these persons, with the addition of a remark or two, wherever that can be done, which shall correetly 
characterize their labours. 


The obscurer names are not confined to any period, but perhaps those of persons who lived in what are called the Middle Ages, will form a large number 
out of the whole. Some of these names called obscure, are only obscure to us because of our ignorance; and it is not inconsistent with the object of a 


Biographical Dictionary to rescue them from oblivion, and to place them in their proper rank. The wames of some of our own countrymen belong to this class 
of almost forgotten persons. 


It being essential to a Biographical Dictionary, as the term is here understood, to aim at completeness in the selection of names, this must be the answer te 
any objection which may be made by those to whom the present work shall seem to contain many names of little note. Those which will seem names of little 
note to some people, will not seem so to all; and names of little note in themselves, are of some importance when viewed in connexion with any branch of Science, 
Literature, or Art. An example will explain this. 


Pliny, Pausanias, and other Greek and Roman writers, have preserved the names, and have described the great works of numerous Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects, Of Greek painting not a specimen remains of the best ages ; but yet we may collect, from the records of Ancient Writers, sufficient to enable us to 
judge with considerable accuracy of the style of their Artists, of their choice of subjects, and of their method of treating them. 


Many of the finest specimens of 
ancient sculpture and architecture still remain, and some of them can be referred to their true authors. 


Every person will expect to find in a Biographical 
Dictionary the Lives of those great Artists whose names and whose labours have been transmitted to our times; but a Painter, a Sculptor, or an Architect, may 


reasonably expect to find also some short notices of those of inferior merit; and from such notices he will often derive valuable information, which he must other- 
wise look for in numerous passiges of many Authors. 


A collection of Biographies, arranged in alphabetical order, is not a systematic work; it has not, as a whole, any connexion with any branch of Science o 
Literature; it is merely an arrangement of matter made for general convenience. 
Encyclopzdia or other similar work of reference. P 


A Biographical Dictionary may, however, be used for other purposes than that of merely referring to it for individual lives. The lives of men who were 
contemporary and in certain relations to one another, as political personages, teachers of philosophy, and writers generally, or the lives of personages who are in 
a certain relation of succession to one another, as kings of the same dynasty, may be selected out of the alphabetical order, and so read for the purpose of 
comparison, or for the purpose of combining the information contained in several lives, that is, for the purpose of historical study. In order to facilitate this use 
of the Dictionary, the last volume will contain tables of kings and other public personages, who are related 10 one another in the order of succession; and it will 


also contain certain synchronistic tables which will exhibit in their relations of time those personages who have had the chief influence on the course of human 
affairs and on the progress of knowledge. 


But this arrangement has its uses, as every one knows who consults a 


" . . . . “* . : 4 ; i f 
The Lives will be written with care, and the original sources will be examined whenever it can be done. At the end of each life, when it shall seem to be ol 
sufficient importance, the authorities will be referred to; and in the case of writers, a list of their works will be given; or where a list might take up too much 
room, a reference will be given to some place where such list can be found. 


The initials of the name of each contributor to this work will be giveu at the end 
of the articles, 


GEORGE LONG, 





This Work will be published by Messrs. LONGMAN & Co. quarterly, in Half-volumes, containing between four and five hundred pages 8vo., printed in double 
column, Each Half-Volume will cost Twelve Shillings in boards; and after the publication is commenced, one will appear at the beginning of JANUAR, 
APRIL, JuLy, and OcroBer. It is not possible to state precisely the number of Volumes of which the work will ultimately consist; but, so far as the 
quantity can now be estimated, it will probably not exceed thirty Volumes. There will also be a monthly issue of Parts containing one third of the Half- 
volume, price Four Shillings in a stiff wrapper. 

THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
59, Lincotn’s Inn FIE ps, 
May, 1842. 
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London ; Jamus Honus, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published ex qo hin seem Francis; and soldby® 
: ° very Saturday, at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 14, Welli ngton-street North, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and 7 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents ; for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, J, Cumming, Dublin, as 
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